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WHE PAST AND BY CARLYLE. 


“ Wr is this Tomas Carlyle?” recently asked a friend of , 
taking his Past arity, Piagnt from the fable, and carelessly glanci 
over its pages. Ajimportant queétion, truly, at this epogh, and one 
which we confess we can Put imperfectly answer. We have heard it 
said that he is one “ who lives in quite an humble way in the suburbs 
of Lendon. He was not\born to titles, men have conferred on him no 
patent of nobility, nor js h@ rich in houses or lands or gold. His sole 
wealth and honbr ia, Pgpecenions of quite another kind—those of the 


 Forourselves, we have known him only—in earlier times, 


that is to say, some ten or fifteew years since—as the contributor of 
powerful articles to, Fraser's, thg Edinburgh, and Blackwood’s 
ine, among which, n passing, we especially notice the article 
on Burns, the poblest tribute whic has yet been paid to the genius of 
the"wnfortunateybut gifted poet. In these earlier essays of our author, 
charatterized by a manly, vigorous style, and fine critical acumen, we 
observe nothing otherwise specially remarkable ; but in good old Saxon 
rast, he was tent to utter the tpthful thoughts of an earnest 
art, in such mafmer as none could gain@gy or mistake. 

But of late, “ Ogsar has grown_aiM tious.” ‘The stout and well- 
tried armor with which pature andWhq English language had arrayed 
him, does not satisfy his @spiring genius, but with the march of fame 
he must needs assumé agnore striking—shall we say more, chaste and 
effective panoply ? Bdéipg an original thinker, he must of cgurse ad 
an original style in which to convey his ideas, one which should clear y 
distinguish him from the ignobile vulgus, and most indubitably establis 
his claims to be considered “ the lion” of English Literature. Accord- 
ingly we lgve known Thomas Carlyle in later times as the author of 
certain terious “ voices,” “ utterancesy” and “ Prophetic Articula- 
tions,” the exact plrport of which has not in all cases been clear to 
our comprehension. It is with no litle mortification, however, that we 
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feel constrained to nde this admission, since, by all the admirers of 
Carlyle, who posress the “ Inner Consciousness” —* the vision and the 
faculty divine”—we are liable to be considered and termed “ consum- 
mate blockheads,” shallow-brained ninnies, with other appellations of 
a like nature, which, however clear the evidence to one’s own mind, 
or to others, of their bei ‘ing correctly applied, are, notwithstanding, to 
the truly modest man, (like ourselves,) not less painful, than man of 
genius, clear and logical reasoner, &c. 

The first manifest indications of idiosyncracy in our author's genius, 
we observed some seven or eight ygars since in his Sartor Kesartus. 
We well remember with what bowie curiosity ( Wd were younger then 
than we are now) we first follgwed the worthy Hérr ‘Teufelsdrockle in 
his subtle disquasitions on the  togephy of Clothes; wondering, mean- 
while, whether he of Wei snichto was in fact a veritable perspni age, 
as he professed himself to be,’ or only one of our jauthor’s Phantasms, 

or “ Outward Appearances,’ ‘whieh, i in his later works, he iggso fond 
of introducing to. the notice ok the def. Be this as it May, 
ever, we most cordially Sartgy Resartus to @he c 
attention of the student and man of letters, i the 

is deeply important sciench fearpe or is 
home. In, most masterly manntr does Ae digffiss the nawire and 


use of Clothes, clearly pointing gut their a” e and neces to 
mankind, as at pre sent organized ;“nay, he he is even gone geepeffthan 
this, and stripping man of his “three ply” off broadclgth, bas sulaected 


him to the rigid examinatforpof a critic lysis} in his own 
chaste and elegant language, has shown f 


animal he actually is.’ 

Next came his History (’ ) & th#PFrench Revblution, a 
worthy book, and one of ry might 
which, for the present, we ne Mree a lat 

ared sundry lectures on loro. Worehi an in 
in many respects, a book of and deveping 
to the world more fully than had before been- doné, certain views of 
the editor on important subjects. a dre we clearly info of 
the estimation in which our holds suis wh¢o have acted 
distinguished parts in the drama of important circum- 
stance ; and what isgtill mor tant, fi —_ obscute hints and 
incidental remarks throu ese pages, are we 
enabled 4 form some defini opinion of Me, religion the man; 
definite, Aye though, perhaps, a one. If so, we think 
our auth py self is justly accountable, for tilt one who professedly 
writes off maralgind faith, who believes “that a man’s religion is the 
chief fact cgnottning him,” should state his own belief in terms - 
indefinite ang unintelligible as to be misunderstood—such an one bes 
all others, The Past and the Present 
prodagfion author's prolific intellectual warehous style 
and spirit @sembling the last three named works} but of this more 


anon. It im such capacity that we have known Thomas Carlyle in 


did 
ost analytic 
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late years as an author—an author of rare industry, ingenuity, and 
power. Ingenuity, forsooth! let not that man be accused of lacking 
ingenuity, who can twist and torture language into as many Protean 
shapes as we find in Carlyle’s later writings. Such words, too, as he 
has invented—shade of the departed Webster! From thy Olympian 
heights look down in pity on us poor benighted mortals, and issue 
some celestial supplement to thy ponderous quartos, that we may, by 
any means, obtain some dim insight into this distracted, cloudy “ im- 
broglio” of Carlylism. 

A powerful writer, too, is our author, as we easily gather fromthe 
effects which he produces. Perhaps the writings of no other man, of 
the present time, have been more read and studied by the intellectual 
and thinking part of community, or received with more universal favor. 
Nay, has he not here among ourselves his Dials, his Emersons, his 
Alcotts, in some sort, too, his Brownsons, who are treading carelully 
in his steps, and teaching his doctrine, even in the very style and lan- 
guage of their illustrious predecessor! Decidedly the richest and most 
irresistibly ludicrous specimens of literagare we have met with in these 
degenerate times, are the efforts of certain youthful tyros, who possess 
not a tithe of the intellectual power of Carlyle, endeavoring to imitate 
him in his style and subject matter. A more felicitous illustration of 
the fable of the frog and the ox, related by Horace, we have seldom 
seen. 

To endeavor to criticise the style of Carlyle, would be a most absurd 
and fruitless waste of time. It has been remarked, with justness, per- 
haps, that he is above all criticism. By what method will you proceed 
to criticise the style of a man who sets completely at defiance all the rules 
of grammar, logic, or rhetorig; who, regardless of all usage, ancient or 
modern, adopts a style sui generis, both unnatural and inimitable? Un- 
natural, we say, for we think none will contend that the original and fan- 
tastic style in which he has chosen to convey his ideas the past few years, 
can be the natural outflowing of his thoughts. Possessing an almost 
boundless command of language, he has left its legitimate use, to play 
upon words, to dazzle by flights of his genius, or astonish by his curious 
and inimitable arrangement of words and sentences. Whether this 
style be best adapted to gain the ends the author has in view, remains 
to be seen. . 

We have carefully read several times the later works of Carlyle, 
and cannot say, @s.of some other authors, that each re-perusal has been 
attended wigh i éd pleasure. We attribute this, is great part at 
least, to the nate of the subjects on which he generally treats, and 
the spirit and style in which his ideas are uttered. ‘The successful 
writer, who arrests the attention of his readers, to a greater or less 
extent chrries their sympathies along with him. If a complaining or 
fault-figdingepirit breathes through his pages, a corresponding influence 
will beYelt on the mind of the reader. Such a spirit we think more 

uliafly c terizes Carlyle than any other modern writer. [is 

t work, especially, breathes an everlasting Plorare and Miserere ; 
indicating amind itself or others. “True, indeed, we 
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should not wish or expect to find an earnest heart speaking of such 
momentous subjects in a playful mood. But after all, to use our 
author’s own lapguage, “when a man is miserable, what does it most 
become him to do? To complain of this man or that, of this thing or 
that? ‘To fill the world and street with lamentation, objurgation ? 
Not so at all: the reverse of so.” 

In the comparisons which in almost every chapter he draws between 
past ages in English history and the present, it is always greatly to 
the disadvantage of the latter. ‘To say nothing of the truth or error 
of this, we think its effect is anything but salutary on the reader. 
We agree with the sentiment of Channing, as expressed in one of his 
finest poems, that 

“To call past ages better than what now 
Man is enacting on life's crowded stage, 
Cannot improve our worth.” 


And then, too, one does at length grow weary of hearing perpetual 
changes rung on Dilettantis&s, Fanaticisms, Inner Consciousness, 
The Great Fact of Existence, with a long list of etceteras, some of 
which, we should judge from the connection in which they are used, 
have no very definite signification, even in the author's own mind. 
Nor does the peculiar style of Carlyle’s writings especially increase 
the pleasure as re-perusal. A style evidently forced, affected, and 
unnatural, although it may at first secure the attention by its novelty, 
must finally disgust, or at least displease the readeqgf retined taste. 

For a single perusal of a single volume, it gtforts a pleasant and 
exciting amusement to be borne along in the'charidt of this modern 
Aminidab, with Phaeton whip. ‘The ntion of the most listless 
reader cannot but be arrested with the numberless efisions, semibreves, 
crotchets, interrogations, and exclamations which ctowd every page ; 
but he at length begins to feel his patience weary in attempting to keep 
pace with the author. In our western country we have sometimes 
traveled in good old-fashioned wagons without springs, over bridges 
made of logs, placed near each other and projecting some inches above 
the general surface. Some of these, in swampy tracts, afe a mile or 
so in extent, and are excellent for awakening the attention of the 
traveler to the beauties of the surrounding scenery, but ! 

Many of Carlyle’s admirers, however, strenuously defend the char- 
acteristics which we censure, as being a powerful stf@ulus to thought— 
the true object of reading. It may be that this is ts natural effect, 
but the argument to our minds, at least, is a novel oney We have 
here a new theory of writing, one which is to produce an effect; not less 
surprising . <n the invention of printing itself. The meats af attain- 
ing the great end of writing has been misunderstopd. Cam 
bell, Blair, and Whately, who have given us instructionAind gules in 
the art of writing, were but ignorant, silly dupes, who kngw m@thing of 
the philosophy of mind, or the true — of the scien? which 
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qualifications, entirely beneath the consideration of the true genius, 
who aspires to reach the spiritual and infinite, the Divine Idea in the 
nature of man. 

Here, too, we see that Shakspeare, Milton, Addison, and the old 
English classic writers, knew nothing of the nature of mind, or the 
most effective method of employing language. Their style of writing 


was not calculated to waken thought in the mind, and consequently | 
they have failed of attaining the true end of writing, and can by no 

means be considered men of genius, or worthy the gratitude of man- 

kind. Indeed, it is wonderful by what obliquity of mental vision man- ' 
kind have so long continued to admire such plain common sense writers. | 
They were content to use language adapted to the comprehension of 
all capacities, terms whose signification was easily understood, with a 
clear, simple, straight-forward style, which, while not unworthy the at- 
tention of the most powerful intellects, was even such “ that the way- 


faring man, though a fool, need not err therein.” Mistaken souls ! 

But to return—for in our discursive remarks we had well nigh forgot- 
ten the purpose for which we sat down to pen this article—a brief notice 
of the Past and Present. We observe the work appears under the 
auspices of Mr. Emerson, one of the ‘ ‘Transcendal friends’ of whom 
Mr. Carlyle speaks in the course of his work, his most ardent admir- 
er, and who has re-echoed his sentiments on this side of the Atlantic, 
if with less power and effect, certainly: with not less zeal and dili- 
= A similar favor for Emerson was performed by Mr. Carlyle, in 

ngland, not long since, who stood god-father to an edition of Emer- 
son's works there issued. A peculiar sympathy and brotherly affinit 
seems to exist between these two minds, very pleasing to witness, If 
our ‘ Transcendal friend’ has been zealously active in disseminating 
the opinions of the most ‘ profound original thinker in the old world,’ 
he has the satisfaction of knowing that his labors have been highly 
appreciated and fully reciprocated by his ‘Transatlantic brother. We 
remember having seen an article in one of the English Quarterlies, 
from the pen of Mr. Carlyle, in which he takes occasion to congratu- 
late his readers that even in this Money-God-worshiping nation, there 
is yet one redeeming spirit, not entirely the slave of Mammon, Cant, 
Atheism, &c., but with far-seeing vision and trusting faith, is strug- 
gling, with manful earnestness, to bring back the soul to this soulless 
nation, “Tickle me ‘Toby and I'll tickle thee.” The object of the 
editor in the present work seems to have been to contrast the past 
state of England with the present, to paint in glowing colors, with a 
master hand, the condition into which distracted 
has fallen, and soundly belabor both rulers and ruled for being found 
and continuing in this condition. 

The first thought which naturally strikes the reader as he lays down 
the work, is the unfair contrast which he has presented between the 
Past and Present, and the limited extent to which the parallel he has 
drawn between them holds true. Drawing aside the curtains which 
hide from our view the dim shadows of our ancestors’ deeds, he looks 
far back—some six hundred years—into antiquity, and finds there cer- 
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tain “confused papers printed and other,” written by one Jocelin of 
Brakelond, giving some account of a certain convent of St. Edmunds- 
bury, in which monks once lived, prayed, and quarreled, even as in 
other convents they have been known to do. ‘These Jocelina Chronica 
go on to tell us that in those days their abbott Hugo was grown old, 
and aliquantulum caligarerunt oculi cus, how, in fine, he at last died, 
how they proceeded to an election, and made choice of one Samson 
subsacrista for abbott. ‘This abbott Samson and his election forms a 
conspicuous figure in the Past and Present. It is by this ‘ rather cir- 
cuitous way,’ that the Editor attempts to ‘ illustrate our own poor coun- 
try’ in such way as he best can. 

What connection there can be between a secluded monastery six 
hundred years ago, and the present condition of the English people, or 
how the condition of the one can be correctly illustrated by the elec- 
tion of an abbott, or the government of the other, after a careful peru- 
sal of the whole subject, we are at a loss to perceive. 

The unbounded admiration of Carlye for every thing bearing the im- 
press of antiquity, unfits him for a candid comparison of the past with 
the present, and leads him to take altogether a prejudiced and one-si- 
ded view of the subject. The same fault we observe in his Heroes 
in History. ‘The dolorous wail is ever on his lips, O Tempores! O 
Mores! One would suppose from the present work, that England was 
in a far worse situation in every respect, than in the time of the good 
old abbott Samson. We cannot by any means arrive at such a conclu. 
sion, at least not from any facts presented in this work. We doubt 
not but that the condition of England is pitiable enough, even at this 
present, with her “ Game-preserving Aristocratic Dilettantism, ‘ Dead 
sea Apis,’ oppressions, and two million shirtless or ill shirted work- 
ers, who sit enchanted in Workhouse Bastiles ;” still we believe no rea- 
sonable, unprejudiced man, would say she is in a worse condition, 
either physically, intellectually, or morally, than in the days of John 
Lackland. Our transcendental philosopher thinks those were ‘ com- 
paratively blessed times, in which violence, war, disorder reigned,’ to 
this perpetual ‘ cry of peace, peace, when there is no peace.’ Asan 
instance of their superior ‘blessedness,’ he mentions the fact, that a 
child might safely carry a bag of gold from one end of the kingdom 
to the other, in the reign ‘of William the Conqueror, or ‘ Willelmus Con- 
questor,’ as he must needs call him. We have read that the same 
might be done in the dominions of the Sultan, but never from that fact 
inferred the peculiar ‘ blessedness’ of the people living under his gov- 
ernment. ‘There are many other points in the contrast which he has 
drawn between the Past and Present, we would fain notice, did our 
limits permit. Although we think he has by no means drawn a true 
parallel, yet we honor the feelings which have led him to err. Sym- 
pathy with his suffering, down-trodden brethren, natural unextinguisha- 
ble hatred of the Idle, much-consuming Aristocracy, breathe through 
every page of this work, and bespeak a heart which does honor to hu- 


manity. 


With regard to the much-boasted originality of Carlyle, we have a 
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word to say. We have heard it asserted by his admirers, that he is 
the only original thinker and writer, which the present century has 
cmap ‘erily a modest claim! and one which we think their 

ero would hardly thank his friends for making in his behalf. That 
we frequently meet with original and striking thoughts in Carlyle, is 
true. But that his originality consists more in style and expression, 
than of thought, we think every careful and candid reader of his 
works will admit. The present work, especially, we think more lack- 
ing in this respect than some of his preceding. Many of his propo- 
sitions and ‘utterances’ are but truisms, which have been owed upon 
from the time of the Grecian and Roman philosophers to the present 
day. For instance, he devotes several chapters in illustrating and 
enforcing the propositions that the Just only are the good, that this only is 
the lasting and true ; and that not by ‘oceans of horse hair, conti- 
nents of parchment and learned sergeant eloquence,’ can the unjust be 
made just. In the dialogue of Socrates with the sophists, as related 
in the Gorgeas of Plato, we have some dim recollection of having 
seen the same ideas expressed in nearly the same language. A strik- 
ing similarity of ideas may be observed in certain other parts of the 
same work, with those expressed by our modern philosopher, of a 
more exceptionable nature, than those referred to, as the argument 
of Callicles, where he says, 4 dé ye, dropaive 
bi dixascv (ors tov yéizovog xai gov duvarcespov 00 
dovvarwrivou,” Ke., ef sequens,in which he endeavors to prove that the 
“ee powerful should have more than the less, and that might makes 
right. 

This seems to be fully endorsed by Carlyle, where he says, “ The 
bravest men who it is ever to be repeated and remembered are also on 
the whole, the wisest, strongest, every way best, had here with a 
respectable degree of accuracy been got selected, &c. The fighting 
too was indispensable for ascertaining who had the might over whom— 
the right over whom. By much hard fighting, as we once said, ‘ the 
unrealities beaten into dust flew gradually off,’ and left the plain reality 
and fact, ‘thou stronger than |, thou wiser than |, thou king, and 
subject I,’ in a somewhat clearer condition.” Again, where he imveighs 
against the folly of Mammon-worship, and insists that the “ pursuit of 
wealth is not the true object of our existence—that he who makes it 
so has lost his soul,”—he seems to be indulging in the same train of 
ideas as Horace in one of his satires, where he says— 


quisquis 
Ambitione mal, aut argenti pallet amore ; 
Quisquis luxuriA, tristive superstitione, 
Aut alio mentis morbo calet ; huc proprius me, 
Dum doceo insanire omnes, vos ordine adite.” 


Speaking on the same subject in another place, to what a sage con- 
clusion does our philosopher arrive in these words: “For in short, 


Mammon is not a god at all; but a devil, and even a very despicable 
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devil. Follow the Devil faithfully, you are sure enough to go to the 
Devil: whither else can you go’” ‘True, © veritable Diogenes, where 
the devil can you go, but to the Devil? Strange that no one had ever 
discovered this important truth before! But seriously—we do not 
offer it as an argument against the power or genius of Carlyle as a 
writer, that he abounds in oft-repeated truisms. ‘That he can bring 
these home to the heart, make men listen to them and feel them, may 
indeed be an evidence of the highest genius. It has been truly re- 
marked by Coleridge, that “ genius produces impressions of novelty, 
while it rescues the most admitted truths from the impotence caused 
by the very circumstance of their universal admission.” We only refer 
to this subject here, to remark the ditlerence between originality of 
thought and that of style, or the manner of expressing thought, as indi- 
cating minds of very different order, though by some they seem to be 
considered as synonymous. Although, perhaps, Mr. Carlyle excels 
every English writer of the present day in command of language and 

wer of expression, yet in true originality of thought, we believe him 
inferior to many. 

But the most important feature in the later writings of Carlyle, is 
their moral and religious influence. 

His literary character, the calibre of his mind, his style, are now to 
a good degree settled in the public mind, and the attention of all is now 
turned with a painful anxiety, to mark the influence which he is now 
exerting, and shall still exert, on the public mind, in a religious point of 
view. Mr. Carlyle is essentially a religious writer—religious in the 
sense in which he uses the term. Believing as he does that a man’s 
religion is the chief fact concerning him, and writing chiefly of men, it 
would be strange if he did not make this a conspicuous subject in his 
essays. Accordingly, by no writer not protessedly treating on religious 
topics, do we find more frequent allusions to this subject, than in the 
later works of our author, and especially in the “ Past and Present.” 
And yet of no writer is it more difficult to state what is his religious 
creed, or whether he has any definite religious belief at all. Whatever 
his belief may be, we hesitate not to say, that the influence of his 
Opinions on this subject, especially on the young, is anything but ben- 
eficial. ‘That he believes in a God, appears evident from the numerous 
allusions to such a being in his writings. Whether it is such a God 
as is spoken of in the Scriptures, there is good reason to doubt. He 
speaks of him, like Pythagoras, as synonymous with the “ great soul 
of the Universe, just and not unjust. Look thou, if thou have eyes or 
soul left, into this great shoreless, Incomprehensible ; in the heart of 
its ‘Tumultuous Appearances, Embroilments, and mad ‘lime-vortexes, 
is there not, silent, eternal, an All-just, an All-beautiful sole Reality, an 
ultimate controlling Power of the whole!” Well spoken, O disciple of 
Grecian philosophy. And how dost thou then regard the Saviour of 
men’ “ A Hero, greater perhaps than Odin, than Mahomet, than 
Dante even, the greatest of all Heroes is one whom we do not name 
here.” In this character Carlyle sees something God-like, but no 
God—one who only deserves to be ranked among the noblest of men. 
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We can well believe Carlyle, when he says that “ superstition is far 
from him; that Fanaticism, for any Fanum likely soon to arise on this 
earth, is far”! With a hearty good will, does he manfully assault any 
and every form of superstition—that which Ae considers such, whether 
it be Paganism, Catholicism, “The ‘Thirty-nine Articles,” or Metho- 
dism. Hear him on this latter : 


* Methodism, with its Xf turned forever on its own navel; asking itself with tor- 
turing anxiety of ~. and Fear,‘ Am I right, am T wrong’? Shall i be saved, shall 
Inot be damned” What is this at bottom but a new phasis of Egoiam stretched out 
into the Infinite; not always the heavenlier for its infinitude! Brother, so soon as 
possible endeavor to rise above all that. ‘'Thou art wrong, thou art like to be damned; 
consider that as the fact, reconcile thyself even to that, if thou be a man ;—then first 
is the devouring Universe subdued under thee, and from the black murk of midnight 
and noise of greedy Acheron, dawn, as of an everlasting morning, how far above all 


Hope, all Fear, springs for thee, enlightening thy steep path, awakening in thy heart 
celestial Memmnon’s music.” 


Good! In this non-committal, conservative, time-serving age, it is 
refreshing to find here and there a man who has the moral courage to 
come out and take a decided stand in the cause of truth and religion. 
This modern divine here lays down a short and comprehensive system 
of theology, original it is true—essentially different from any other 
extant, but yet clear and explicit. You have only, kind reader, firmly 
to convince yourself there is a real eternal hell, to imagine that you 
already hear the raging of the quenchless fires, and the wail of anguish 
from the lost, to which add the satisfactory assurance, that in these 


—- you will yourself soon be a participant, and it shall cause the 
lessed light of eternity to dawn on thy poor benighted mind, and melo- 
dies celestial shall thrill thy enraptured soul! What inconceivable bliss 
must now be the portion of devils and the damned, who have long been 
the blessed partakers in these enjoyments! Of Puseyism too : 


“O Heavens! what shall we say of Puseyism in comparison with twelfth-century 
Catholicism? Little or nothing ; for indeed it is a matter to strike one dumb. ‘That 
certain human souls living on this practical earth, should think to save themselves and 
a ruined world by noisy, theoretic demonstrations and laudations of the Chureh, in- 
stead of some unnoisy, unconscious, but practical, total heart-and-soul demonstrations 
of a Church; this, in the circle of revolving ages, this also was a thing we were to 
see,” &c. 


But to take his own definition of religion: 


“ Hast thou ever reflected, O serious reader, Advanced liberal, or other, that the one 
end, essence, use, of all religion, past, present, and to come, was this only ; to keep 
that same moral conscience or Inner Light of ours alive and shining ; which certainly 
the Phantasms, and ‘ turbid media’ were not essential for! All revelation was here 
to remind us, better or worse, of what we already know better or worse, of the quite 
infinite difference there is between a good man and a Bad, to bid us love infinitely the 
one, and abhor infinitely the other—strive infinitely to be the one and not to be the 
other! All religion is due Practical Hero-Worship. He that has a soul unasphyxed 
will never want a religion ; he that has a soul yxied, reduced to a succedaneum 
for salt, will never find any religion, though one rose from the dead to preach hun one.” 


Now what do we find in this, more than would have been said by 
Hume, Voltaire, or Paine? No respectable infidel, who valued his 
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own character, would hesitate to advise us to be moral and Good, in the 
sense in which Carlyle uses the term, rather than vicious and Bad. 
We search the writings of Carlyle in vain for any admission of the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, or of their indispensable necessity as a 
rule of faith and action. “ ‘The Bible of Universal History is the Eter- 
nal Bible and God's Book, and to discredit this, is Infidelity like no 
other.” Such is the only Bible whose authority Mr. Carlyle acknow- 
ledges. He does indeed speak in the highest terms of eulogy of cer- 
tain parts, as the book of Job, and some of the Prophecies, as the most 
sublime specimens of human eloquence and power of the imagination 
which he has ever read. But other than as a mere intellectual per- 
formance, he seems never to have read or thought of the Bible. He 
seems never to have dreamed of it as a revelation of the Divine will 
to man, through which alone we obtain a knowledge of our relation to 
God and each other, of our Duty and future Destiny. ‘This ‘ Inner 
Light’ or ‘inner consciousness’ which he speaks of so frequently, 
‘high as [leaven’s splendor,’ deep as * Hell's darkness,’ is the Great 
Law of Duty, all-sufficient for the guidance of man in this pilgrimage 
world. ‘The doctrine, in plain language, ts no other than this: Leta 
man follow implicitly the dictates of his own heart, and he is safe. 
We think Mr. Carlyle must be an advocate for the doctrine of ‘ irrespon- 
sibility of belief,’ one of the most dangerous errors of the present day. 
This doctrine, that our Inner Consciousness is our sufficient Rule of 
Duty, is too much on the system of the Epicurean philosophy, which 
taught that man’s supreme happiness consisted in pleasure. 

Mr. Carlyle’s ‘ Inner Consciousness’ may, for aught we know, teach 
him at all times to do what is right; while another man’s inner con- 
sciousness may lead him to do directly the opposite, yet which he may 
consiler to be right. Lay aside the Bible as the standard of right and 
wrong, and we rush headlong, blindfold, into what awful * Laissez-faire- 
isms, Dillettantisms, Sansculotteisms, Mamnonisms’! ‘The unbounded 
admiration of Carlyle for the Actual and Practical, entirely absorbs his 
sympathy for the Virtual. 

The only religion which he recognizes, is that of Hero-Worship— 
paying homage to those the world calls Heroes. He who has played 

is part well in life, who has gained a fame world-wide and time-en- 
during, whether as Odin, in old Norse battles, as Mahomet propagating 
the faith of Islam by fire and sword, an Abbott Samson bravely laboring 
for ‘T'welfth-Century Catholicism, a Luther, sternly opposing the same 
Catholic faith, or a Napoleon, in awful Moscow conflagrations or Wa- 
terloo battle-tields, filling Europe with bloodshed and misery ; such an 
one is the Hero of Carlyle—the religious man, the one worthy of our 
worship ; ‘for all religion issues in due Practical Hero-Worship.’ 
Were that question of the old catechism, so often inflicted on our juve- 
nile minds, proposed to our author, “ What is the Coot end of man ?” 
he would have answered, Work—Labor—Toil. “ The latest Gospel,” 
says he, (and which he also considers the best,) “ the latest Gospel 
preached on earth, is, that a man know his work and do it.” We know 
many individuals upon whom the effect of the practical application of 
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this Gospel would be most beneficial ; but to lay it down as an axiom 
of universal application, we can hardly think safe, notwithstanding the 
wide latitude of meaning it may have. We can well believe, as our 
author observes, “ that salvation lies not in tight lacing in these times,” 
but yet can hardly think it lies in such loose lacing as he would recom- 
mend. Were there no other Gospel than this for the “two millions 
who sit enchanted in Workhouse Bastiles, and the five millions more 
in Ugolino Hunger-cellars,” then were the condition of soulless brutes 
rather to be chosen. If this be indeed the only true Gospel, no nation 
on earth is so near salvation as our own, especially the Yankee part of 
it, since they surpass every other as inveterate workers, 

Speaking of our own country—we should like above all things to 
have Mr. Carlyle spend a time with us, and give us a volume on the 
condition and prospects of our nation. We have some characteristics 
which would peculiarly strike his fancy, and others, doubtless, which 
he would as severely condemn. With all his sympathy for the poor 
and oppressed, it is evident he has none for American Democracy. 
There is no Hero-Worship in it. * All this,” he observes in his Heroes 
in History, “ All this of Liberty, Equality, Electoral Suffrage, Inde- 
pendence, and so forth, we will take therefore to be a temporary phe- 
nomenon, and not a final one. ‘Though likely to last a long time, with 
sad enough embroilments for us all, we must welcome it as the penalty 
of sins that are past, the pledge of inestimable benefits that are coming.” 
That men are capable of governing themselves, as we simple hearted 
republicans believe, is an idea which he regards with the most supreme 
contempt. * But oppression by your Mock-Superiors well shaken off, 
the grand problem yet remains to be solved, that of finding government 
by your Keal-Superiors! Alas, how shall we ever learn the solution 
of that, benighted, bewildered, snifling, sneering, god-forgetting unfor- 
tunates as we are!” We fear from some remarks which he drops in 
the last chapter of the Past and Present, that our author 1s indulging in 
some visionary speculations and unwarrantable hopes in regard to our 
promising country. lle says— 


“ But truly it is beautiful to see the brutish empire of Mammon cracking every- 
where, giving some promise of dying or of being changed. A strange, chill, almost 
ghastly dayspring, strikes up in Yankeeland itself; my ‘Transeendal frends announce 
there, in a distinct, though somewhat linkhaired, ungainly manner, that the Demi- 
urgus Dollar is dethroned ; that new unheard-of Dennurgusships, Presthoods, Ans- 
tocracies, Growths, and Destructions, are already visible in the grey of 7 tume. 
Chronos is dethroned by Jove ; Odin by St. Qlat; the Dollar cannot rule in Heaven 
forever. No; 1 reckon not. Socinian preachers quit their pulpits in Yankeeland, 
saying, ‘ Friends, this is all gone to a colored cobweb, we regret to say! and retire 
into fields to cultivate onion-beds, and live frugally on cabbages. [It is very notable. 
Old godhke Calvinism declares that its old body is now fallen to tatters and done ; 
and its mournful ghost, disembodied, secking new embodunent, pipes again in the 
winds ;—a ghost and spirit as yet, but heralding new Spirit-worlds, and better Dy- 
nasties than the Dollar one.” 


Decidedly rich! Yet be not too severe on thy “Transcendal 
friends,” © Magnus Apollo, even if they do announce in a somewhat 
“ Jankhaired, ungainly manner,” the progress of ‘Transcendal principles 
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in this land, which, to use their own language, is the “ most favored 
of all lands that possess no government.” It is true, thy Transatlantic 
Transcendal friends have not yet reached the “ Ultimam Thule,” the 
true scientific touch of the Carlyle school, yet they have shown them- 
selves apt scholars, and deserve great credit for the rapid progress 
they have made. Some of them have already attained a style as 
uncouth and obscure as the most genuine ‘Transcendentalist could 
desire, and give good promise of yet equaling, in this respect, their 
illustrious cotemporaries of the old world. Yet let not thy trusting 
heart, which beats for the interests of suffering humanity, too eagerly 
swallow all the accounts of thy Democratic friends in this new field 
of philanthropy. 

hough they have labored with a most commendable diligence and 
perseverance, yet we fear their success has not been at all times 
commensurate with their zeal, and that not unfrequently they have 
mistaken their own ardent wishes, for the reality and assurance of 
success. 

We have even heard it hinted, by those most familiar with him, that 
the great High-Priest of ‘Transcendentalism among us—*the knight 
of the Socinian pulpit, who has retired into the fields, to cultivate 
onion-beds, and live on cabbages,” is somewhat affected with .goism, 
the peculiar abhorrence of the Hero-Worshiper, which might lead 
him to estimate the effect and importance of his labors, as far more 
considerable than would an ungrateful and prejudiced public Sorry 
are we to say, at least, that the Demiurgus Dollar seems by no mecns 
yet dethroned, and that whatever other “ Demiurgusships, Priesthoods,” 
&c. may be visible in the “ grey of coming time,” this seems likely 
long to hold its sway. “Old godlike Calvinism,” too, whose body 
they think “fallen to tatters and done”’—even this, we judge from 
present appearances, will not give up the ghost without some manful 
struggles 

We had intended to notice some of the excellencies of the Past and 
Present—excellencies, neither few in number nor of small merit—but 
the limits of this article forbid. We have spoken more particularly of 
the faults which characterize this and other works of Carlyle, both 
because they seem little noticed, almost every review coming to us 
loaded with indiscriminate praise, and because these faults, though 
some of them of the most dangerous tendency, are yet in a great manner 
concealed to the unsuspecting reader, by the excellencies to which we 
have referred, such indeed as are found in no other writer of the 
present day. Yet we can almost excuse all that we consider blame- 
worthy, for the noble, manly spirit which breathes through every page. 
His heart is far above all low, sordid considerations of wealth and 
human applause. Who would not admire and love the soul which 
feels, and bravely defends sentiments like these? “ ‘The wealth of a 
man is the number of things which he loves and blesses, which he is 
loved and blessed by.” “ For there is a perennial nobleness, and even 
sacredness in work. Were he ever so benighted, forgetful of his hi 
calling, there is always hope in a man that actually and 
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works: in Idleness alone there is perpetual despair.” It is delightful 
to see in what merciless style he handles the purse-proud English 
Aristocracy, with the most bitter sarcasm, showing them up as 


objects 
worthy our supreme contempt. His description of a Dandy, fm the 
Pope tou—capital! Get the book and read it! 


AN OLD MAN'S RETROSPECT. 


On! swiftly they fled—my boyhood’s bright years— 
Ere sorrow had darkened these eyes with tears ; 
While the Meteor hope before me gleam'd, 

And life but « fountain of gladness seem'd. 

The blue sky above and the earth below, 
Young fancy arrayed in its own warm glow. 
‘Too pure was that happiness long to last, 
And Memory whispers, ‘tis past, ‘tis past. 


Old ‘Time hurried on in his ceaseless flight, 
But strong were my limbs, and my eye was bright, 
And love threw a halo around me then, 

A glory this earth cannot give—again. 

How lovely the morn when with transport and pride, 
I clasp'd to iny bosom my own chosen bride! 
Those transports | never again shall taste, 

For Memory whispers, they're past, they're past. 


But Manhood usurp'd the station of youth, 
And my heart forgot its earlier truth. 
Disease and affliction hung o'er my head, 
While swittly the hopes of my boyhood fled. 

Yet moments of happiness often I found, 

The joys of the fireside on home's hallow'd ground. 
But sorrows and pleasures have sped full fast, 
And Memory whispers, they're past, they're past. 


I know that my locks are now silver'd o'er, 
And the strength that was mine, is mine no more! 
‘That my form is bow'd with the weight of years, 

And my eyes are dim with fast-flowing tears. 
Acquaintance, and friends, and belov'd ones have fled— 
‘The sods of the valley lie cold o'er the dead! 

And I long, O! I long away to haste 

To the land where sorrows are past, are past. 


on 
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THE WITCH. 
A TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
RY 
“ The earth has bubbles, as the water hath.”—Macoern. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tnere is 2 rough district in the southern part of New England, 
which we believe has been little celebrated in song or story, though 
there are places there which might afford inspiration to the poet, or 
well be chosen as scenes of wild adventure. Dark passes winding 
between pine-covered clifls, gently undulating hills, retired valleys, 
watered by the sparkling brook or slow-moving river, and little lakes 
high up among the mountains or embosomed in the woods, are certainly 
romantic objects and agreeable to the sight, and as certainly may be 
found in the section of country to which we have alluded. Some 
seventy or eighty years ago there existed another feature of the land- 
scape, which has now entirely disappeared—portions of the huge 
primeval forest, as yet untouched by the axe of the settler. Several 
rocky ranges of hills, which diversified the region in question, were 
thus protected, their sides and summits being covered with hemlocks, 
pines, and oaks which might have stood there a thousand years, and 
among whose branches the bald eagle still built her nest, while the 
bear and the wolf couched beneath. At the foot of one of these 
ridges, or rather in a wide valley which lies between two of them, 
stands the town of [DD , atthe time when our story commences, 
a gossiping little Yankee village, whose inhabitants then, as now, were 
distinguished by their fondness for scandal and a certain garden vege- 
table—and indeed, their skill in the cultivation of this latter article 
has gained for the place a soubriquet neither very classical or eupho- 
nious. Villages of this description were once numerous in New Eng- 
land, the dwellers in which busied themselves with the thousand oecu- 
pations characteristic of the Yankee, adhered closely to the Puritanic 
manner of dress and thought, and went down to their graves, leavin 
behind them a numerous posterity, whose children might be sestienl 
to carry their fathers’ names to the remotest corners of this favored 
land. But, alas! the people of the present day are not the people of 
the past; and though the sons of New England still retain much of 
their wonted enterprise, in other respects they have sadly deviated 
from the good customs of their ancestors. The male portion of the 
latter were satisfied to be men, they cared not whether others called 
them gentlemen or not; the girls were girls, and the women, women; 
they were old-fashioned in every sense of the word ; they aped neither 
Paris, London, or New York; they wore no inexpressibles, which, 
should the wearer chance to stoop, would burst in sunder; and 
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touranours and flounces were things unheard of. Now—mark the 
change—but we will say no more, perhaps the world is improving ; 
perhaps not. 

About the year 1768, a considerable excitement was created in the 
village of D » by the arrival of an old woman and a little girl, who 
took lodgings in a remote part of the town, visited nobody, attended 
solely to their own business, and defied all attempts of their neighbors 
to learn their genealogy, former or future occupation, with the score of 
other inquiries propagated by New England curiosity. The old lady 
called herself Mrs. Stantield, and was ugly in the extreme, while the 
girl, though she addressed her companion as grandmother, was pro- 
nounced by all a perfect specimen of childish beauty. She could not 
have been more than eight or nine years of age, vet she evaded all the 
questions put to ber by the inquisitive townsfolk, as effectually as Mrs. 
Stantield herself. ‘There was also a huge black cat, which followed 
the strangers wherever they went, and alter a few combats, gained a 
decided superiority over all the village curs. All this was very mys- 
terious, and, therefore, very provoking, and when it was understood 
that the new comers had purchased a piece of e/eared land somewhere 
off among the mountains, and were proceeding to build a dwelling 
there, the wonder and indignation were proportionately increased. 
Still the house or hut was begun and finished, in spite of the clamor of 
the villagers, and one bright May morning, Mrs. Stanfield, her grand- 
daughter, and the cat removed to their new residence. In the after- 
noon of the same day, Mrs. Wilkins, a matron of forty-five, and Miss 
Lappet, a maiden lady of a somewhat questionable age, made a friendly 
call upon Mrs. Deborah Brown, in whose house the strangers had re- 
sided during their stay in the village. 

“Wal!” said Mrs. Wilkins, when the hostess had put away their 
‘things,’ “ wal! your folks have gone, have they, finally ?” 

“Vis, and what on airth they should go to live off there in the woods 
for, | don’t see !” 

“Nor IL neither,” exclaimed Miss Lappet, “and sich a nice place as 
they had to live in here, too.” 

“Wal!” replied Mrs. B., evidently pleased with the compliment, 
“T don’t say nothin’ about that; but what do you think my husband 
said, when he got back from there this mornin’’—for you know he 
wanted to help ‘em along a little and to see how they’d manage. to live 
up there—wal, when he got back, he told me that for all the house 
looked rather rough on the outside, they'd got it finished off as nice— 
as nice as this is inside; a kitchen and two bed-rooms—now what 
could they want of two bed-rooms, / should like to know.” 

“Two bed-rooms !” ejaculated Mrs. Wilkins, “ why law! now do 
tell! two bed-rooms! why of course they'd sleep together, and what 
could they want to do with ¢wo bed-rooms ’” 

“ And sich a nice cubbard (Anglice cupboard) as they'd got !” 

“ A cubbard!” exclaimed both the visitors. 


~ And chairs, and crockery, and cookin’ things, and books, and two 
es” — 
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“Two ripces'” screamed Mrs. Wilkins and Miss Lappet; “ Lord 
ha’ massy on us! two rifles! wal! I never heerd the lke in all my 
born days !” 

“Yis, and three great oak chists; now what do you ‘spose them 
chists has got in ‘em !” 

“ Wal, now raally, [ can’t think; what was it, bedclothes ?” 

“ Bedclothes !” said Mrs. Brown, contemptuously, “Ll wish they 
was bedclothes. Wal, now what do you think—Mr. Brown said that 
when the old woman and the gal was out doors, he jest took hold of 
one of them chists and shook it, and that great black cat—you know 
that cat”— 

“ Yis, yis,” exclaimed the listeners, breathlessly. 

“Wal! that cat jumped right at him as savage as an Injun, and he 
said,” and here she lowered her voice and looked around, “ he said 
that Ae believed there was bones in that ‘ere chist !” 

“ Bones! why, massy on us! Bones! what kind of bones ?” 

“ Human bein’s bones, of course '” 

“Massy on us!” screamed the visitors again, “ an’ couldn't he 
open it?” 

“ No, they was all locked, all three on ‘em; and before he could 
shake the other two, the old woman came in, and sich a scoldin’ as 
she gave him.” 

“ Wal, [ should like to know how they git their livin’.” 

“ Nobody knows. Mrs. Babs—they bought the land of her husband, 

knuw—says they paid for it in raal goold guineas, and they paid 

r. Brown jest so for their rent.” 

“ But how did they git all them things up there?” inquired Miss L, 

“* Wal now, that’s jest the queerest ont. Mr. Brown and | was both 
wonderin’ about it; he says she didn’t buy ‘em in D , and he don’t 
believe any of our folks carried ‘em there. Now if you won't mention 
it to nobody, I'll jest tell you what my husband says about it. Now 
you won't say anything about it, will you?” 

“Oh! no, no, certainly not,” said the visitors, 

“ Wal, my husband, when he'd been tellin’ me all this, ‘ Debby,’ says 
he, ‘ Debby, I don't hardly know what to think of that old woman; 
and,’ says. he, ‘I jest took up one of them ‘ere books, and opened it, 
and it was all sich jabberish, | couldn't read it, no more’n if it had 
been Injun, and it was all full of the strangest picturs, men and women 
with wings, and all sich; and all the time | was lookin’ at it, that great 
black cat kept starin’ right in my face ; and,’ says he, ‘I rather caleu- 
late Mrs. Stanfield aint no better than she should be, and when J was 
a boy, folks would ha’ called her a wircu.’” 

“A witch!” exclaimed Mrs. Wilkins, “O! massy on us! what 
shall we do?” 

“ But you know,” said Miss Lappet, “ that there ain’t no such things 
as witches now-a-days.” 

“ No such things!” replied Mrs. Wilkins; “1 wish they wasn’t, but 
you see, | know there is. Why it was only year aleee fan, that my 
cousin Mary—you know Mary, she married John Spalding down ina 
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R ; wal, she said—let me see—yis, ‘twas year afore last, ‘cause 
that fall my husband and | went down there to Thanksyivin’, and we 
expected ‘em up here last fall, but they didn't come, and | know I 
shan’t go there agin tll they come up here; she needn't think ‘cause 
her husband keeps a store, that they're above common folks; why, 
what do you think they had for ‘Thanksgivin’ supper? nothin’ but 
chickens, nota single turkey, or so much as a goose ;—wal, what | 
was sayin’—QO! wal, cousin Mary told me that Deacon James’ wife 
told her—you know Deacon James’ wife, proud cretur—Deacon James’ 
wife told her that she heerd—you see they got to talkin’ about witches— 
that she heerd that a few years afore, there was an old woman came 
to live in them parts that had a great big gray cat, and she lived all 
alone with that cat. Nobody know’d who she was or where she come 
from; but the folks didn’t think much about it, till one day there was 
a boy there that used to set squirrel traps. Wal, one tine mornin’ he 
went to his traps and found he'd ketched a raal nice gray squirrel, and 
he took it out and was lookin’ at it, and he saw somethin’, a bunch 
like, on its under jaw, and just as he was lookin’ at it the squirrel 
laughed right out”— 

Laughed !” 

“ Yis, laughed jest like a human bein’, and jumped right out of his 
hand, and went up into the air, and he didn’t see any more on him. 
Wal, the boy was awfully scared, and he came over to Deacon James’ 
store, and was tellin’ on’t, when some of the men folks said that this 
‘ere old woman had jest sich a bunch on Aer chin; and then some of 
‘em went over to see her, jest as if nothin’ had happened, and they'd 
come to see how she got along; and there she sat right by the fire, 
and that great gray cat too, and the old woman looked up when they 
come in, and sure enough there was a wart right on her chin, a great 
hairy wart!” 

. “Why, do tell now!” said Miss L.; “and what did they do with 
er 

“Oh! nothin’; it got around that: she was a witch, and nobod 
would have anything to do with hef, and the boys holléred at her 
when she came into the streets, and” so finally she moved off some- 
where else.” ¢ 

“ Why deary me!” exclaimed Mrs. Wilkins, “ how late ‘tis gittin’, 
and | promised Mrs. Babs that I'd come up and take tea with her this 
a'ternvon; wal! I declare | must go.” * 

“And so must I,” said Miss Lappet; “so we'll take our things, if 
you please, Mrs. Brown.” 

“Why now do stay to tea, won't you? Wal if you must go I'll git 
your things. Good a'ternoon, ladies,” continued Mrs. Brown, as the 
visitors departed ; “ now do call agin, won't you’ I[ shall be awful 
lonesome now.” “A covple of lazy, pryin’ creturs,” said she, as she 
closed the door, “ comin’ down here as soon as Mrs. Stanfield ’s got 
away, to find out all about her, so’s to tattle it all over town; I'm 
e’ena’most sorry I told them what I did, for 1 know they'll go and tell 
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on't; wal, | asked ’em not to!” and with this comforting reflection she 
hastened to prepare for supper. 

By the laudable activity of Mrs. Wilkins and Miss Lappet, not a 
week elapsed before the majority of the good people of D were 
convinced that Mrs, Stanfield was endued with supernatural powers— 
in short, that she was a—witch. Yet she seemed to live very com- 
posedly through the whole, and to take but little notice of the distrust 
and terror which she excited. She very rarely came into the village, 
her little business there being mainly conducted by an Indian who for 
several years had been hanging about the place. ‘T'wo or three years 
passed away inthis manner, and the fears of the villagers with respect 
to the old woman had been mostly forgotten, ull suddenly an epidemic 
broke out among the cattle of D , by which their numbers were 
terribly thinned. ‘The disease appeared incurable; and after much 
speculation and inquiry, suspicion of witchesaft began to prevail among 
the townsfolk. Mrs, Stantield a few weeks betore had been into 
the village, an occurrence by no mpans common, and several idle boys 
had wantonly isulted her; the old | was highly incensed, and as 
she passed through the street on her return, was observed to mutter 
much to herself, though not sufficiently loud to be understood. At 
length several of the young —- the place made a visit to the 
residence of the supposed sorceres®, more for the sake of adventure 
than from any definite purpose. ‘The company found Mrs. Stanfield 
and her granddaughter sitting on a rade bench before the door of the 
house—which house and its shall hereafter describe—the 
latter conning over a self-given lesson, the former apparently watching 
the changing shapes of the summer clouds. One of the new comers, 


a wild, reckless young man, advanced, and, seizing the old woman by 
the arm, exclaimed, 


“Wal, old lady, we've got sométhin’ to say to you about this murrain 
down in D pome folks ‘rather calculate that you know about as 
much about it as anybody else.” 

Mrs. Stgptield arose from herf8eat, looked at the speaker steadfastly 
for a monfnt, and then taking ‘a hand of the girl, said in a low tone, 
* Come, Orra, let us goin”! 

* Not so easily,” said the yeuhg man, “we don't let you off quite 
yet. Now jest to tell the trd%, eur folks begin to think that witchcraft 
ain't quite so much of a humbug as it might be; so, old woman, if 
you've had any dealings witfthe devil, own up, kill that ’ere eat, and 
let us alone, aud weewhnt do you any harm. Look there,” continued 
he, pointing to a sheet of water a few rods distant, “if you'd get rid 
of bein’ bette: acquaigted with that pond, you might as well confess at 
once. 

The person whom he Radvessed, hastily shook off his hand, and 
exclaimed bitterly, “ A wosthy expedition is this of yours, young men, 
to terrify old age and ingult its gray hairs. Fools that ye are, to owa 
silly enough td believe the mad tales of dotards and villains. 

id ye think that if my power were what you would fain think it, you 
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could have come thus far in safety? And for you, John Martin,” said 
she, turning to the self-constituted spokesman of the party, “the curse 
of aye and poverty be upon you; may you meet with an early and 
bloody grave” — 

as ie the old hag,” interrupted several voices, “ throw her into the 

nd. 

“Oh! gentlemen,” exclaimed the little girl, clinging to her grand- 
mother’s dress with one hand, and extending the other imploringly, 
“do go away, do; we have never harmed you, indeed we have not.” 

At this moment, a youth of some seventeen or eighteen years stepped 
from among the rest, saying, ‘* Come, triends, we've carried the matter 
too far already ; there is evidently no witchcraft here; let the old woman 
alone, and let’s go back again.” 

“No witchcraft!” said John Martin, “ how the devil did she know 
my name then? No, no, I'm for giving her a taste of the pond; what 
do you say, fellows ’” 

“ Yes, yes, in with her,” said a few voices, but many were silent. 
Martin again seized Mrs. Stanfield by the arm, and was dragging her 
away from the house, when the youth who had first opposed him 
sprang to his side, exclaiming, “ And | say no! It is ashame to treat 
a female thus, even if she be old and fools are frightened at her. Let 
her go, let her go.” 

“Hugh Warden,” exclaimed Martin, “don’t get in my way now; | 
am not so much your friend as to be bullied by you,” and pushing 
the young man back, he dragged the old woman forward several paces, 
The next moment a blow from Warden prostrated him to the earth. 

“ Now, Mrs. Stanfield,” said the latter, * go into your house, quick.” 
The accused had not said a word for some time, and now in silence 
taking Orra by the hand, she hastily entered the hut. 

When Martin arose, somewhat stunned by the violence of the blow, 
he found most of the party siding with Hugh, and already turning their 
steps towards |) ; and muttering something between his teeth, 


he hurried homeward by a different route from that which they had 
taken. 


CHAPTER II. 


About two or three miles in a southwesterly direction from the town 
of D—, and situated on the very summit of a range of hills, is a 
little sheet of water, known at the time to which our story refers, by 
the name of Rapaug Pond. ‘The woody ridge which overlooks the 
village from the west, in this place widens upon the top, without dimin- 
ishing in height, so as to form a considerable area, in the very centre 
of which lies the miniature lake. Some fifty or sixty years ago, there 
was a kind of sublimity in its calm appearance, as it lay dark aud deep, 


»* and surrounded by the majestic primeval forest. The whole eastern 


and southern portion, with the exception of one narrow strip of land, 
of which we shall hereafter speak, was skirted by hemlock trees, that 
came nearly to the water's edge, and might have been the growth of 
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centuries. Oaks and birches, of equal or greater antiquity, screened 
the northern and western sides. ‘The pond itself was about twelve 
furlongs in circumference, and in figure nearly circular. It had but 
one small outlet, that was hardly distinguishable among the woods on 
the eastern side. ‘The narrow strip of land to which we have alluded, 
had been partially cleared many years before, and now extended in a 
gentle ascent from the verge of the waters some three or four hundred 
yards back into the hemlock forest. Its width might have been fifty 
feet, and it was covered with a beautiful verdure. At the farther ex- 
tremity, and shaded by the dark branches of the evergreens, stood a 
small, rude dwelling, the lower part of which was built of logs, the 
upper portion and roof of rough boards laid over each other, after the 
prevailing fashion of the present day. It had but one story, and was, 
perhaps, thirty feet in length to twenty in width — In the middle of the 
side which looked toward the pond, and which might, by distinction, 
be called the front, was the only door that the building contained. 
There were but four windows, two of which were placed in front, on 
the right and left of the entrance, and two on the western side of the 
house. ‘The top of a rough stone chimney rose some two or three 
feet over the eastern extremity of the hut, giving to it an appearance 
of much greater antiquity than it really possessed. ‘There was a path 
from the door down to the verge of the pond, and two others which 
led in opposite directions into the forest. ‘There appeared to be no 
garden attached to the house, but there was a profusion of wild roses 
and other flowers of native growth about it, which bore manifest marks 
of careful cultivation. 

[t was autumn, and the bluish haze which overspread the landscape, 
mellowing into still finer tints the changing hues of the forest leaves, 
proclaimed that it was that peculiarly American season which has been 
called Indian summer. It wanted, perhaps, an hour of sunset, and 
lovely indeed was the little scene which we have been endeavoring to 
describe. As visible from the house, it was a world within itself. The 
pond lay in quiet beauty ; not a breath of wind was stirring, to ripple 
its smooth surface, and the old forest that surrounded it and hid all 
heyond from sight, was silent as the grave. ‘The departing sun kin- 
dled the hazy atmosphere into a golden lustre, through which the party- 
colored foliage glistened like the confines of fairy-land. Now and then, 
scattered flocks of wild pigeons would fly noiselessly across, appearing 
and disappearing in a moment, and a party of ducks, which, twenty- 
four hours before, might have been feeding upon the shores of Labra- 
dor, were now quietly collected together at the opening of the little 
outlet that we have mentioned. But other objects claim our more par- 
ticular attention. On a rude bench, which stood immediately in front 
of the house, were seated two females. ‘The elder might have passed 
the age of threescore and ten, but the weight of years seemed to have 
rested lightly upon her, for her tall form was still unbent, and her sharp 
gray eyes glittered as brightly as they might have done half a centu 
before. Yet time had covered her face with wrinkles, and her haw 
nose, her thin lips, and the long gray locks that fell loosely upon her 
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shoulders,—for she wore no cap or other covering for the head,—ren- 
dered her whole figure extremely unpleasing. A huge black cat, in 
those days an object of Suspicion and terror to the vulgar, sat by her 
side, now and then staring up into his mistress’ face with a look—so 
those who had seen it affirmed—almost human. ‘The appearance of 
the other female was in strange contrast with that of her companion. 
She could not have seen more than seventeen summers, and she was 
of that exceeding loveliness which makes the gazer loth to turn away 
his eyes. Dark locks, shading a brow of exquisite purity, eyes of the 
hue of the sky of May, features just sufliciently removed from regular, 
to overthrow the charge of tameness, and a graceful figure, already 
rounding into womanhood, formed a combination of charms that might 
have been dangerous even in a London assembly-room. Both had 
been sitting for some time in perfect silence, the elder gazing stead- 
fastly in one direction, without changing her position in the least, the 
younger glancing anxiously from time to time toward one of the paths 
which led into the surrounding woods. 

“ Grandmother,” said the latter, suddenly, “ you know that the last 
time Hugh was here, he told us of a Declaration of Independence that 
the Congress had made.” 

“ Well, child,” replied her companion, “ and what of that?” 

“ Why, he said, too, that this is now a free people,—that the war is 
between nation and nation, and he feared it would be a long time 
before it ended,—and, grandmother, Ac belongs to the American army, 
and—and”— 

“ And what?” interrupted the other, impatiently. 

“Oh! grandmother,” said the maiden, laying her hand on the old 
woman's arm, “if any thing should happen to Hugh!” 

“ Well, no great harm would be done.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, there would,” exclaimed the girl, the tears starting 
into her eyes, “ for who could protect us then? It was Hugh that 
stood between us and insult, when, five years ago, they called you 
witch ; and has he not been our only friend ever since? Oh! grand- 
mother, how can you say there would be no harm done ?” 

“ Yes, they did call me witch,—curse them for it!—and a part the 
pestilence*® hath cursed : may the remainder perish in the blaze of their 
own dwellings!” and she arose and hastily entered the house. The 
girl looked sorrowfully after her for a moment, and was rising to follow, 
when a young man, dressed in the uniform of an American officer, with 
arifle in his hand, stepped out from under the hemlocks on the left, 
with a noise that caught her ear. She turned and eagerly sprang to- 
ward him, exclaiming, “ Oh! Hugh, | am so glad you have come !” 

“ Orra, dear Orra,” said the young man, passing his arm around her 
and kissing her cheek; “ what! tears in your eyes’ more harshness 
from the old hag”— 


* “In the year 1775, an epidemic disorder, extremely fatal, prevailed throughout 
the town of D——. ‘The number of deaths during the year was 130, though the place 
was at that time very small.”—Historical Collections. 
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“ Don’t speak thus of her, Hugh,” said the girl, gently extricating 
herself from his embrace, “she is my own grandmother, and al- 
though” — 

“ Well, and what if she is’? that gives her no right to abuse you; 
but I'll say no more of her. 1 met with something of an adventure in 
coming through the woods.” 

“Sit down, then, and relate it,” said the maiden, pointing to the 
bench; “ mountain accommodations, Hugh, but befitting a soldier.” 

“ Well,” said Hugh, seating himself, and drawing her to his side, 
“as | was coming through the oaks, near the foot of the hill, a noise, 
at a little distance on my right, attracted my attention, and as I turned 
my head, crack! went a rifle, the ball whizzing within an inch of my 
cheek. Of course I sprang toward the shooter, when, behold! out 
stepped, from behind a huge tree, the same Indian that acted as pur- 
veyor to you long since, and deserted you so suddenly some four or 
five years ago.” 

Grahtimut exclaimed the girl, in astonishment. 

“The very same. | knew him the minute | saw him, and pointing 
my rifle at his head, [| asked what he meant. The rascal very cooll 
answered, that he mistook me for a wolf, in the forest. Do] a 
wolfish, Orra’ do, eh’? Well, the red scoundrel trotted off ; but I be- 
lieve | caught a glimpse of him once or twice afterward: still, | can’t 
imagine that he had any intention of harming me.” 

* But it is singular,” said his companion, * that he should be back 
here and we not know it. | never discovered any thing malignant in 
his disposition, however, and perhaps he really did mistake you for a 
woll,” continued she, laughing. 

“Ay! well, that is all my adventure.” 

“And like a true knight-errant, you have come to tell it to”—she 
stopped, hesitatingly. 

* My ladye-love, Orra! and now [ must tell you my real object in 
coming bere. ‘To-morrow | leave to join my regiment, and | know not 
when | shall see Rapaug again, if | ever do. You have become very 
dear to me, Orra,—more than | was aware of, till it became neces- 
sary for me to think of parting with you; but 1 know now that I do 
love you as | never can love another, and this is what | have come 
hither to say to you, and sometimes | have hoped that | was not alto- 
gether indifferent in your eyes; and I have feared, too,—for we have 
been to each other as brother and sister,—that thus, perhaps, you have 
loved me, and thus only. Orra! is it so?” 

The maiden dil not at once reply, and when at length she spoke, 
her tones were low and tremulous. “ You know, Hugh,” said she, 
“that | have seen but lite of the world. | was young when m 
grandmother brought me to this place, and since then | have had but 
little opportunity of learning the doings of men, except from what you 
have yourself told me, and from the books that you have from time to 
time brought hither. You have been very, very kind to me and mine, 


and | feel that [am unworthy of you ;”—a deep blush overspread her 
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face, but her bright eyes looked steadily into his, as she continued, 
«vet the love that IT have is yours, dear Hugh, all yours.” 

* My own Orra!” exclaimed the delighted young man, as he clasped 
his arm around her slender waist, and pressed the first kiss of acknow- 
ledged love upon her lips, “ and when this gloomy war is ended, you 
will become” — 

“Ilo, ho!” interrupted a shrill voice from the hut, “ courting and 
kissing, When the old witch is out o’ sight.” The door opened, and the 
woman walked out and stopped immediately in front of them. “ This 
is well, Hugh Warden,” she proceeded, “ entice her away to the wars 
with ye, and leave the parent that hath nourished her to rot in the woods! 
A goodly leman wall she be tor a soldier's camp! And you, girl, can 
believe His lving words, for ye know not that the world is full of man’s 
treachery, and that a fair maiden is ever the lawful prey of falsehood. 
No doubt, ye’re agreed to leave the old hag to die, forgetting that the 
remembrance of her may one day be sharper to your bosoms than a 
two-edged sword !” 

“Mrs. Stanfield,” said Hugh, rising, “1 have loved your grand- 
daughter Nov falsely, and it is my heart's best desire that she may one 
day become my wedded wife.” 

“Fine words, fine words, truly,” replied the crone, “ but think not 
ye deceive me. And were ye e’en in earnest, Hugh Warden, ye'’re not 
the man for Orra Stantield’s hushand, and were ye standing before the 
holy altar, as sure as yonder sun’s now setting, my curse should come 
between ye, to part ye!" She turned and re-entered the hut. 

“ Confound the old witch,” muttered Hugh between his teeth. The 
next moment, the hand of Orra was laid gently upon his arm, and sie 
exclaimed, earnestly — 

“Oh, Hugh! you must go now, indeed, for night is fast coming, and 
I fear her.” 

“A strange way you have,” said Warden, smiling, “of showing 
your affection for your accepted lover, to drive him away five minutes 
after" — 

“It is no time for jesting now, Hugh,” replied the girl, sadly: “I 
have told you my feelings perhaps too frankly for maidenly modesty ; 
but my life among the mountains hath taught me to speak the truth with- 
out reserve, and T could not doubt yow. But the sun has already been 
behind the woods a full half hour, and your delay, | fear, only irritates 
my grandmother.” 

“You are right, dear Orra, quite right. I have no love-token for 
you, but sure | am that you will not forget me, and so—good bye !” 
One embrace, one kiss, and Hugh snatched up his rifle and disappeared 
in the forest. ‘The maiden looked after him for a moment, and then 
entered the house. 

The path which Warden had taken led around toward the west side 
of the pond, and in one place passed over a bare rock by the very edge 
of the water. He had lendie entered the woods, before he thought he 
heard the sound of receding feet ; but when he listened, all was still, 
and though the noise caught his ear once or twice afterward, he con- 
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jectured that it proceeded from some of the smaller wild animals, and 
gave it no attention. He came at length to the rock, and there stopped 
a moment to look back toward the clearing. His thoughts were sad, 
for he had often sat on this very rock, with Orra by his side, and 
watched the tiny waves as they broke against it. ‘The water was very 
deep below him, and this had been for years his favorite fishing spot. 
As he gazed toward the house of Mrs. Stanfield, which was hidden from 
his sight by the intervening forest, and saw a thin smoke curling over 
the tops of the trees, he thought how long it might be before he should 
again behold that scene ; and then the war came to his recollection, 
with all its gloom, and he turned sadly to depart, but before he had 
moved a single step, with a sharp cry he clapped his hand to his fore- 
head—the report of a rifle sounded through the wood—he staggered, 
and the next moment fell headlong into the pond. 
[ro BE CONTINUED. | 


LAST HOURS OF JOAN D'ARC. 


Urow thy dungeon walls, Rouen, 
Midmight in gloomy silence hung, 


Who strove with bitter taunt and jeer, 
And hellish threats, and coward blows, 


And o'er the thoughts of weary men To bend her maiden soul in fear; 


I. | A captive to her haughty foes, 
| 


The mantle of oblivion flung, Strove, in that hour of deep distress, 
Those dungeons where the livelong day, , E’en though themselves could not be- 
Traitors were on ther dark thoughts | heve her, 
| To make her woman's heart confess 
Chained to whose loathsome sides there lay She had been but a base deceiver ; 


feeding, 


Brave martyrs for their country bleeding; Yet still, though life was fading fast, 
On all, from knight of lordly name, | With death of deep disgrace in view, 
To slaves of guilt and wretchedness, | Confession from her lips ne'er passed, 
Sleep, like a blessed angel, came That she had spoken aught untrue. 

With balin of sweet forgetfulness— 
All, save one form of queenly grace, | I. 

I said she could not sleep; but still, 

Whose sad, fixed countenance bore trace When her grief-wearied spirit felt 

OF the deep workings of despair. The calm of holy thoughts which fill 
Still in her warrior garb arrayed, The soul in prayer, e’en as she knelt 

Joan was on the cold ground kneeling, | On that cold carth-damp dungeon floor, 
And to the Virgin Mother prayed An angel vision, softly stealing, 

With all a saint's deep, holy feeling— | O'er her hushed spirit came once more, 
How could she close in sleep her eyes, To her enraptured mind revealing 

Which she shall close in death to-mor- | ‘The scenes and glorious deeds of yore. 

row ’ Again Domremy’s hamlet wild, 

How should she check those rising sighs, | With free and lightsome step she trod ; 

‘The first wild burst of maiden sorrow? | Again a gay, light-hearted child, 


Of youthful brow, yet worn with care ; 
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Played on the verdant, flowery sod; | ‘Thus now the angel of Provénee—* 


Again a sunple peasant maid, | “Hail, favored maid! chosen to be 
She drove her father’s herds afield, The Saviour of down-trodden France, 

Where internungling sun and shade, ‘o set her groaning millions free.” 
And streams, did nehest herbage yield; ‘Then in her dream she stood before 

Then danced around the fairy tree, | ‘The haughty Baudncourt, and spake 
The fairy tree of Bois Chesnu, | The high commission which she bore, 

While through the branches light and free — ‘The hated Briton’s yoke to break. 
The easy pinioned breezes flew ; She meekly prayed that he would grant 

Where first to her astonished sight Before the king to speak her name— 
Rose that mysterious cloud of flame; | “T'was but to meet with bitter taunt, 

Where first from saints in robes of light, Insulting jeer, and words of shame : 
The word of inspiration came ; /* And does the simple maiden deem 

Came sainted spirits down to earth, Her monarch’s car will open be 
And holy angels eame with them, To every passing, idle dream, 

As at the humble Saviour’s birth— / Of wandering vagrants such as she’ 
The blessed babe of Bethlehem. Bid her go tell the silly tale 

And as the heavenly music then | ‘Lo some light-hearted rustic Swain} 
Rang through the arches of the sky, Her story, doubtless, will not fail 

“On earth peace and good will to men, | His sunple, trusting heart to gain.” 
Glory and praise to God on high 

Hl. 


And then the vision changed, and she heard the tramp of men, 
The foot were twenty thousand, and the horse were thousands ten ; 
She saw their glittering armor, and their banners floating free, 
And knew the angel prophecy should then accomplished be. 


Herself in knightly armor clad, rede at the army's head, 

And towards ill-fated Orleans’ walls her mail-clad warriors led, 
With sacred vivats long and loud—she knew the signal well— 

* God save his chosen country, France, and God save La Pucelle.” 


As onward still that fearful ery before them cleared the way ; 
Victorious marching through the gates, it held their foes at bay ; 
And ever to their quaking hearts it sounded like a knell— 

* God save his chosen country, France, and God save La Pucelle.” 


The flower of England's chivalry, which never knew defeat, 

Before the terror of that name in foul disgrace retreat ; 

Back, back from Orleans’ crumbling walls, in headlong haste they go, 
As melts before the noonday sun, the April morning snow. 


Right on to Rheims the godlike maid holds her vietorious way, 

Nor high walled towns nor hostile troops her conquering march can stay ; 
There crowns the rightful king of France, and thus the prophecy 

Fulfills, mid streets which swim with gore, and shouts of victory. 


* St. Margaret was considered the guardian angel of this part of France 
VOL. IX. 4 
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IV. 
Hark! gates on rusted hinges swinging, 
The maid from that bright vision woke, 
With axes in the court yard nnging, 
Ere the first gray of morning broke. 
Would that the dream had lasted ever— 
Dream of such sweet forgetfulness ! 
Would that the fancy life had never 
Changed to its real wretchedness. 
Before her, in that noisome cell, 


[ November, 


One prayerful look to heaven she turned ; 
‘Turned once to carth her longing eye ; 

Then to her haughty foes, who burned 

| For vengeance, gave this proud reply : 


V. 
Ha! gather round your noblest, 


| Your bravest here draw nigh, 
"Twill be a glorious sight to see 


. . 
Stood priest with downcast eye and air, A helpless maiden dic ! 


With cowl and candle, book and bell, | Ho! sound a peal of trumpets, 


To save or damn her soul by prayer. 
Then thus her foe, Joan addressing, 
The haughty prelate of Beauvais, 


A strain of victory, 
From your long night of craven fear 
This day shall set you free. 


“ Seek soon, fair maid, thy Maker's bless- Thanks for your cruel kindness, 


ing, 
Thy flesh shall feed the flames to-day.” 
Sudden she starts, in anguish sighing, 
And all her woman's heart comes back, 
With quivering flesh as she were dying 
A thousand deaths upon the rack ; 
“© Jesus!” thus in agony 
She called upon her Saviour’s name— 
* Jesus save, O, Father save me 
From death by the devouring flame. 
Must like a wretched outeast, I, 
Shamed and disgraced by friend and foe, 
In ignominious torments die, 
Nor rite of Christian burial know ?” 
"Twas but a moment, and the cloud 
Of grief and anguish flitted by, 
As morning mists which sometimes shroud 
The sun of an unclouded sky. 
Calmly she met her foes, and now 
A blessed spirit seemed to them 
The light of thought upon her brow 
Was like an angel's diadem ; 
And from her flushing eye once more 
The fire of inspiration shone, 
Clearly as when, in days of yore, 
Freedom's insulted flag alone 
To glorious victory she bore. 
One withering glance of scom she cast 
On England’s chivalry, who came 
To see the sorceress fettered fast 
In ignominious torturing flame ; 


Thanks for your deed of shame, 
The honor of a martyr’s death, 
The chariot of flame. 
And if a woman's weakness 
Ye see me there betray— 
If tortures from my lips foree words 
My soul would never say— 
deem not ye have broken 
This heart in childish fear, 
Nor brand with cowardice the name 
Which cowards dread to hear. 
How well I dared your bravest, 
Proud Orleans’ field shall tell, 
Where that great bulwark of your troops, 
Lord Salisbury, fell ; 
Where sank mid the red slaughter, 
Your boasted strength, Glasdale, 
And three score mail-clad knights before 
This single arm turned pale. 
Talbot will long remember 
Jargeau and red Patay, 
Where he, with thnce three thousand men, 
"ell prisoners in the fray. 
Ay, torture, rack, or burn me, 
Do with me as you will, 
I have defied your bravest oft, 
I do defy them still. 
But think not ye shall ever 
Returning fortune see, 


-| Nor that my death shall backward roll 


The tide of victory. 
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In vengeance for this deed, our knights | And now why do ye linger! 


Shall pay the debt they owe ; Why trembling stand uside ? 
And English blood shall curdle thick Why does the destined altar wait, 
Our rivers as they flow. While waiting stands the bride ’ 
But worse than flight or gory fields, My country! © my country! take 
This coward act of shame, The sacrifice I bring ; 
Which gives the name Joan d’Are And, for an humble maiden’s life, 
To everlasting fame ; Accept your lawful king. 
On England's proud escutcheon, this, | My race of glory now is run ; 
The deepest, darkest stain, | My country now is free ; 
Which ages of brave deeds shall seek = And, like an angel messenger, 
To wash away in vain. ' Death welcome comes to me. 


WOMAN. 


* A fearful gift upon thy heart is laid, 
Woman ! a power to suffer and to love.” 


Ir is hardly to be supposed that so rich and interesting a subject 
needs to be specially commended to the attention of ‘ young men seek- 
ing an education,’ who form a large majority of the readers of this 
Magazine ; and in view of the fact that so much space has been devo- 
ted to her by the writers of every age, some may think that time but 
little better than wasted, which we shall occupy in setting forth our few 
thoughts on the true character and social position of Woman. Such 
can easily pass on. 

Let it be premised in the outset, that it is no part of the writer’s de- 
sign to add one to the list, happily not very great, of rabid declaimers 
for * Woman's Rights”—a sect of philogunists somewhat peculiar to 
our day, and which, it is most ardently to be hoped, will pass away with 
it. We do not care to stand forth as a champion of the sex, to contend 
for ‘rights’ no sensible woman ever claimed to possess. We have no 
desire to arrogate again the factitious place awarded her by the enthu- 
siasm of the age of chivalry ; nor, on the other hand, can we willingly 
see, in the minds of any, a tendency, however slight, towards assigning 
her to the wretched degradation of heathenish orientalism. 

Were we first to settle in our minds what is woman's true character, 
we might thence legitimately infer the position in society which Provi- 
dence designed for her. ‘This, however, is not the easiest of all possi- 
ble tasks ; since there are few subjects on which the opinions of man- 
kind have been, and continue to be, so utterly at variance. 

In looking at the record of her condition, we are at once struck with 
the great disparity of estimation in which she has been held in various 
times and countries. In one age she is degraded and despised ; in the 
next, it may be, almost worshiped. With this people, even the thought 
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of labor is too much for her to bear, and she is closely locked up in the 
harem, to pass the hours in decorating herself with tinsel finery, and in 
the practice of various feminine arts of enticement—the merest toy of 
her master. With another tribe, separated from the former but by a 
narrow river or a range of hills, she 1s doomed to perform all the out- 
door drudgery—to draw water, to plant, to reap, and thresh—the slave 
of her husband and owner. Occasionally these two are blended ; as 
when we read of ‘the beloved Andromache’ now engaged at her em- 
broidery, and, a little farther on, officiating as groom and taking care of 
her Hector’s horses. 

Not less noticeable is the tendency among writers on this subject to 
extremes either of praise or invective ; both of which—being equally 
distant from truth—have served to mislead the unreflecting and to dis- 
gust the judicious, of ‘the sex.’ Now, some love-sick poet is taking 
cold under the window of his fair one, while striving to take her heart ; 
and in touching strains swears she is neither more nor less than a genu- 
ine angel. Anon, some satiric Swift gravely pronounces her the con- 
necting link between man and the monkey! Sage philosophers, both— 
‘par nobile fratram "Is it presumption to surmise that these discrepant 
worthies may have taken their cue from the Son of Sirach ’? who wrote 
of old, “ From garments cometh a moth, and from women wickedness.” 
* All wickedness is but little to the wickedness of a woman.” And 
again, in quite a different strain, * Blessed is the man that hath a virtu- 
ous wife, for the number of his days shall be doubled.” 

If we attempt, by a recurrence to history, to settle the question of 
woman's character and position, we find that during the lapse of ages, 
in the rise and fall of nations, there is no position she has net held, no 
character she has not exhibited. lodeed, if we look over the world at 
this hour, we may find examples still extant of every variety of condi- 
tion which we read of in‘ the chronicles of eld.’ 

The women of ‘Turkey and Persia are still the ignorant and im- 
prisoned slaves of their masters’ caprice and passion: to-day petted 
and loaded with costly presents, to-morrow, perchance, murdered to 
gratify the whim of some newer favorite. ‘The Chinese dady is. still 
bought and sold in marriage, and hobbles about on tortured feet from 
day to day, learning *‘ manners’ or tending silk-worms ; and the Chinese 
woman still drags the plough through the hot rice-tields, with her infant 
at her back, while the lordly husband walks behind, and performs the 
laborious office of driver; reflecting, it may be, on the limitation the law 
has set to his precious rights, since he cannot divorce her but for “ some 
dislike, incompatibility of temper, or too great loquacity.” 

Thove admirers of antiquity who would have us go back to patriarchal 
times, and assume that woman must have had her appropriate place in 
those ayes of barbarism, because, forsooth, she lived under a ‘Theocracy, 
are invited to answer this question: If we must learn from the Jews to 
consider females as property, and employ them in the grinding of corn, 
tending flocks, and drawing water; shall we not also, with equal pro- 
priety, adopt trom them our code of politeness, and imitate the shepherds 
of Midian, who drove away the seven princess-daughters of Jethro from 
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the well at which they were watering the flocks of their father? It is 
to be feared that in the process of less than five centuries of such primi- 
tive simplicity, the rulers of the land, if emulous at all of the fame of 
the wisest of kings, would imitate him rather in the number of his 
wives, than in the acquisition of ‘all the wisdom of Solomon.’ ‘To 
supply the increased demand, the old Babylonian practice might perhaps 
be revived, of selling young women in marriage at auction to the highest 
bidder ; but it is to be doubted whether a genuine, calculating Yankee, 
however antiquated his notions, would so far forget his nature as to 
restore that part of the custom which distributed the price of the beau- 
tiful in dowries for the ugly. 

We will cite a few of the instances, in which no period has been de- 
ficient, where woman has left the sphere that nature and reason alike 
assign to her, and exercised the prerogatives of the sterner sex. 

In the earliest ages, Greek women for a time voted in the public as- 
semblies of the nation. 

Heliogabalus made his mother and grandmother colleagues on the 
throne, and placed them at the head of a female senate, which is said 
to have legislated extensively on the ‘feminine mysteries of dress and 
fashion.’ 

‘To say nothing of the warring Amazons, so famous in story, but of so 
doubtful existence ; or of the fair and frail queen of France, who com- 
manded, in the wars of the holy land, the * regiment of the boots of 
gold ;” the world has seen more than one counterpart to Semiramis 
and Zenobia, to Artemisia and Joan of Arc; and many a battle has 
numbered in its ranks female soldiers, not a few of whom have been 
distinguished for deeds of manly bravery, both by sea and land. 

Even in England, it has been decided by law that an unmarried 
woman having a freehold might vote for members of Parliament ; and 
one lady, at least, is recorded as having returned two members. — English 
ladies, too, have been keepers of prisons and governors of houses of 
correction, and have repeatedly held the offices of champion, grand- 
chamberlain, and clerk of the Court of King’s Bench. ‘The Countess 
of Pembroke was sheriff of Westmoreland, and exercised her office in 
person, sitting on the bench of judges. ‘The Duchesses of Gordon and 
Devonshire took active and conspicuous parts in the Pitt and Fox con- 
troversy, and kissed, bribed, and harrangued the voters in public. Of 
female sovereigns, the world has seen an abundance, and of course 
will continue to see them, so long as hereditary governments exist. 

Now to form an opinion of woman from such specimens as these, 
would be about as sound philosophy as to judge of the general female 
character near the court of Charles the Second, from that of the intel- 
ligent and virtuous Lady Russell. 

It is the uniform lesson of the past, that the character and condition 
of woman have always closely corresponded to those of the other sex. 
Where mankind has been most savage, ignorant, and vicious, woman 
has been treated with most dishonor and contempt ; and in proportion 
to the advance of civilization, enlightenment, and virtue, has been her 
elevation in the scale of being and in the estimation of man. It is not 
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to be laid to the charge of the sex, if we do not find woman exhibiting 
the holiest and purest affections in those eastern climes, where her first 
acquaintance with the partner of her life is formed after having been 
purchased without her consent, and is in name a wife, but an reality a 
slave. We are not to wonder, if we see no brilliant displays of female 
intellect in those lands where all mental culture is discouraged, es- 
teemed disgraceful, and c nfined to the vilest of her sex. We are not 
to look for eminent virtue, during the reign of a licentious monarch, and 
within the corrupting influence of his profligate court: and the few 
exceptions there will always be, in either sex, to the general character 
of such an age, shine brighter from the surrounding gloom. They 
falsely judge, too, who look to find the perfection of female character 
in the ranks of the most wealthy. ‘They forget that a superticial and 
showy education commonly keeps pace with luxurious habits, and that 
while no course of training is so poorly adapted to bring out the real 
character, none is more sure to crush and destroy all those qualities 
which make woman lovely, than the so called accomplishments of the 
gay and frivolous circles of fashion. 

But to obtain a correct view of the female character, we should study 
it as developed where the Christian religion exerts its appropriate in- 
fluence on her mind and heart, and on society at large. It would be 
easy to show, what few now deny, that the sex owes more of its pres- 
ent elevation to this cause, than to all others combined. ‘The luxurious 
character of the Roman women at the introduction of Christianity into 
that city, is matter of history. ‘They were so given up to pleasure, as 
openly to worship, in a temple built to her honor, the image of Volup- 
tas, treading Virtue under her feet. It is also a matter of history, that, 
as the leaven of Christianity penetrated this mass of sensuality, the 
native gentleness and love of the sex began to show itself, and her 
character was soon transformed. Now she was seen, with true female 
benevolence and sympathy, seeking the miserable and suffering in their 
huts of poverty, and, as a kind and gentle nurse, entering the cells of 
disease and wretchedness. ‘That spirit has been in continual progress 
to this day. The general impulse given by Christianity to mind at 
large, has brought her intellect into active exercise, and shown that she 
has « mind, Mahomet to the contrary notwithstanding. We will not 
stop to discuss the question whether her intellect is equal to that of the 
other sex, Suflice it to say, it has not precisely the same characteris- 
ties; and though women in general may be averse to profound specu. 
lation, yet the influence of a De Stael's vigorous understanding still 
remains to show that she, at least, was capable of appreciating the great 
principles of political science, ‘The numerous volumes of ‘ the inven- 
tive de Genlis,’ the pathetic tales of Madame Cottin, and the letters of 
‘the lively aud graceful Montagu,’ still find readers in their own and 
other lands. Who has not dwelt, with thrilling interest, on the pages 
of Mrs. llemans—and may we not couple with her name our own Mrs. 
Sigourney ’—both poets of the heart! Indeed, it is as a poet that wo- 
man must ever excel in literature. Her natural delicacy, ingenuity, 


imagination, and taste ; her habits of close observation ; her keen sus- 
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ceptibility, originally highly refined, and made more so by freedom from 
that rude contact with the out-door world which so dulls the finer qual- 
ities of man’s mind; all these combine with woman's intense and un- 
dying affections to constitute her a poet. While qualities lke these 
go to form such a character as Gertrude Van der Wart, they also enable 
such an one as Mrs. Hemans to set forth that character, in strains that 
reach the coldest heart. Were not a woman the writer of that wwuching 
poem of ‘ Gertrude,’ it had not contained these lines : 


* Hath the world aught for me to fear, 
When death is on thy brow ’ 

The world! what means it ’—#mine is here ; 

I will not leave thee now !” 


But, after all, it is not as a writer alone, of whatever order, that 
woman best fulfills her mission. We believe that Nature, Reason, 
and Revelation, all unite in declaring her true station to be the one she 
now occupies in the hearts of the intelligent portion of the Ameri- 
can people—that of the pure, honored, intellectual companion and con- 
fidential friend of man, Dependent on him she must, from her inferior 
strength, necessarily be ; but it is only so far as every virtuous female 
loves to lean, for kind and cheerful protection and support; and they 
unite in that true and perfect companionship which gives to each a 
“complete freedom in their places, without a restless desire to go out 
of them.” De ‘Tocqueville has said, * ‘There is no country where wo- 
man has so much freedom and so much influence as the wives, sisters, 
and daughters of America; no country where they have so perfectly 
the respect, esteem, and confidence of the other sex.” May it ever be 
said of them! 


* Blost with such sweet and loved companionship, 
Man wanders not to seck for happiness.” 


It is this delightful interchange of confidence and affection, which 
renders life desirable. It is this which blunts the edge of sorrow, and 
adds a double charm to every Joy. 

Themistocles was wont to say, “ My little boy governs Athens, for 
he rules his mother, and she rules me.” What share the wives, sisters, 
and daughters of our great men have in the government of our country, 
is not for the uninitiated to know. We would ask for no Aspasia at the 
capitol ; but may the time never come, when woman's silent and unob- 
trusive influence shall cease to be felt there ! 

Let them show their love for that religion to which they owe so 
much, by obeying its blessed precepts ; and, careless of the abuse of 
some few misguided zealots, let them abide in the sphere of duty the 
Scriptures so clearly mark out for them: and where shall we find a 
lovelier picture of woman in her various stations, than that presented 
in the Bible? Let them still preside over the household , cheer, with 
their happy smiles and voices, the domestic fireside, and train to purity, 
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triotism, and religion, the youthful sons and daughters of the repub- 
fe. Let the world continue to witness the depth of woman's affection, 
and the strength of her virtue, in the faithful discharge of her duties as 
a sister, a daughter, a wife, or mother. Let them still be man’s solace 
in hours of sorrow and trial, and minister consolation at the bedside of 
the sick and dying. May the poor and suffering continue to welcome 
their visits of active benevolence, and the tear of gratitude still fall at 
the remembrance of their deeds of heavenly charity. 

The names of our great men are wafted un every gale over the earth. 
Let them be known in all the world, to the end of time! Yet it will 
be long ere one of them shall gain a richer tribute of respect, than was 
bestowed upon a woman's memory, when a grateful nation inscribed on 
her simple, but priceless monument, “* Mary, rot Morner or Wasu- 
INGTON CL. 


LOOSE LEAVES FROM AN OLD PORT-FOLIO. 
BY A QUIET MAN. 


NO. I. 


Reaper: [ bespeak your kind indulgence. Being a modest per- 
sonage and fond of retirement, | seldom appear before the world, 
though not unfrequently have | been extremely curious to know what 
others would think of my crude conceits and ill-digested vagaries. 
With but a moderate capacity for writing, | have, nevertheless, often 
been affected with the cacocthes serihend:, and in an old port-folio have 
accumulated a huge mass of papers, which | have never ventured to 
exhibit. ‘The truth is, | fear the critic, that hideous green-eyed monster, 
and, mimosa-like, have ever shrunk away from his rude touch. If 
there are such things as evil spirits in the world, the critic certainly 
must be one of them; akind of horrible ogre, tainting with his poison- 
ous breath all that is good and beautiful. ‘The ‘ untoward fate’ of poor 
Keats, has caused many a weak authorling like myself to prefer 
obscurity and insignificance, to all the pleasures which fame and noto- 
riety could bring, attended as they might be with the cruel shafts of 
the malicious critic. Still, | have always been anxious to see how my 
little weaknesses would look in print, and now with a fluttering heart 
I suffer a few loose leaves to be presented to the public eye. Like all 
the rest of the world, | have wished to build up for myself a reputa- 
tion, and to inscribe my name on the records of the great, not caring 
to have on my tombstone the expressive epitaph, “here lies one, whose 
name was writ in water.” 

In my room, while the hoarse wind is howling round my casement, 
and the big drops pattering against the window, with a blazing fire of 
anthracite before me, here | sit, reader, endeavoring to catch a few 
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fleeting, misty conceptions and idealities—brain-children of mine, that 
are hovering somewhere in the region of fancy—and to give them 
shape and embodiment for thine own particular edification. It is no 
easy matter to do this. Unwritten ideas are airy things, wonder- 
fully apt toevaporate. And then the dress in which we were to clothe 
them, 1s seldom so gaudy and rich as our imagination had pictured it. 
Very few can give their reveries and fancies the elegant array that 
they had intended. ‘The expressions, that before glowed with feeling 
and thought, often lose their force; the fine arrangement of the words, 
and the sweet cadence of the sentences, are changed into a senseless 
jargon; and the figures and images with which the brain was filled, 
appear on paper but tawdry embellishments, without beauty or grace. 

In regard to style, the notions that are prevalent in college, are, for 
the most part, false and ridiculous. ‘They are not such, | apprehend, 
as would pass current with the world at large. We seem to have a 
higher admiration of sound than sense. ‘The thought and the senti- 
mentare less regarded than the jingle of the words. ‘To introduce an 
apt quotation, to lug in strange words and phrases, to express a flow- 
ing period and a high-sounding sentence, seem to form among us the 
acme of good composition, ‘The student too often leaves the practical 
for the fanciful, and wraps himself up in mist and moonshine. ‘To my 
mind there is nothing more disagreeable than to see a writer affect a 
brilliant imagination and great depth of thought, when he has no genius 
to aid him in the effort. His metaphors and tinseled language may 
dazzle, but will not convince ; his fustian style wall be stiff, unnatural, 
and ineffective, and expose him to ridicule and contempt. ‘These faults 
are conspicuous in college literature, and call loudly for attention and 
reform. 

Speaking of literature, upon what subject in the wide world is there 
more rant and insipidity displayed, than upon this’ It is a kind of 
universal theme, to which, in case of necessity, all can resort. ‘The 
youth and prospects of our own literature—the noble materials we have 
for its ground-work—the awful necessity of preserving its nationality— 
the encouragement of native authors and the attacks and dreadful 
inroads made by foreigners, the Fidlers, the Halls, the ‘Trollopes, e¢ a 
omne genus—these are topics upon which every tyro, us soon as he 
can handle the pen, is ready to give us his views and instructions. 
He loads himself with a heavy charge, and takes deadly aim at the 
heart of those savages, the Foreign Reviewers. Like a valiant Don 
Quixote, he fights against this foul oppression, and denies the want of 
originality and fertility of invention among our men of letters; he can 
prate, too, of poets and poetry—muses and inspirations, lyres and lutes, 
Pegasus, Parnassus, and Hippocrene are as familiar as household 
words. Indeed, he harps upon every idea connected with literature, 
until the whole subject has become stale and threadbare. 

What a multitude at the present day are devoting their attention to 
literature? The market is glutted. Every one who can make any 
pretension to literary attainment, from the proud virtuoso to the poor 
and humble student, is wielding his pen with unwonted assiduity, and 
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spreading the result before the public. The great question seems to 
be, not how well, but how much. The press is kept in operation 
night and day ; every ship that arrives is loaded down with Novels and 
Romances, Sketches and Poems, Histories and Biographies, and 
with all the froth and trash of foreign countries. Writers, that are 
remarkable only for great intellectual inanity and stolidity, are inces- 
santly engaged in endeavoring to satisfy the demand of the public, 
which, like the horse-leech, ts crying, Give, give. But how few of all 
these writers—and their name is legion—wall ever acquire a lasting 
reputation! How few, indeed, ever exhibit any real excellence ! Kven 
were they capable of producing works that would endure, they write 
with too much haste and carelessness to be successful. Book-making 
has degenerated into a mere profession, Selfish and sordid men, with- 
out talent or genius, now turn their attention to literature, and send 
forth their productions, influenced solely by cupidity or avarice. But 
their works are ephemeral ; the foam of the sea will endure as long. 
They do not write for posterity, and it will be by the merest chance, 
that their names will be known to a future age. 

Aside from the want of encouragement and patronage, there are some 
reasons which might well discourage the student from devoting his 
life to the pursuit of letters. The harpies of criticism are always 
ready to destroy the reputation of the author. Whenever he presents 
a work to the public, they spring up from all the highways and by ways 
of life, 

“et magnis quatiunt clangoribus alas; 
Diripiuntque dapis, contactuque omnia fardant 


Even if the work possesses merit, it does not receive the credit it 
deserves, while its faults are detected and maenified with a loud 
flourish of trampets. As some one has truly remarked, “ the penis a 
weapon that may wound to distant ages: both policy and humanity 
require it to be wielded with caution.” [tis indeed a weapon too dan- 
gerous for foolish and weak-minded men to play with; yet the little 
eritikin exalts himself, and puffed with pride and arrogance, he slashes 
about to the right and left with great indifference, transmuting silly 
rhymes into the outpourings of a poetic soul, and converting the man 
of genius into a stupid plodder, ‘The sensitive mind is chilled and 
discouraged by his coarse and unfeeling mockery, and the soul that 
possesses energies and sympathies too deep for immediate develop- 
ment, is crushed ere it can arrive at full maturity. Like the worm in 
the bud, the critic oftentimes destroys those silken folds, that else 
would have formed a flower of rich luxuriance and beauty. His legit- 
imate business is to direct public taste ; to act the part of an interpreter 
between the inspired and uninspired ; to expose the faults and defects 
of an author, and to bring out his merits and beauties in brighter relief: 
yet of those who profess to be critics, so few understand their duties, 


that in general far more injury than benefit is done to the interests of 
literature. 
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Still there are few, | imagine, who have been frightened by the 
critic from making literature their profession. ‘The man of true ambi- 
tion will not be deterred by the mere detractor; he is willing to await 
the verdict of posterity.* In all ages, even in the wildest times, authors 
have found sufficient reasons for devoting their lives and energies to 
the cultivation of letters, and have shown that they have regarded it 


as a noble pursuit. When poverty frowned, and darkness enveloped 
them, when they saw in the future, 


“ Negleet and grinning Scorn and Want combined,” 


they have clung to their profession, unaided by the kind offices of 
frends, uncheered by the sympathies and encouragements of the mul- 
titude. ‘I'he toil and suffering, the drudge ‘ry and privauon that they 
have endured, the prison, the rack, and the poisoned chalice, with 
which the world has rewarded them, furnish a revolting chapter in the 
history of the human race, “ Cherishing, it may be, the lofiest 
thoughts, and clogged with the meanest wants ; ; of pure and holy pur- 
poses, yet ever driven from the straight path by the pressure of neces- 
sity or the impulse of passion, thirsting for glory, and frequently in 
want of daily bread; cramped and foiled in his most strenuous exer- 
tions ; dissatistied with his best performances, disgusted with his tor- 
tune, this Man of Letters too often spends his weary days in conflict 
with obscure misery ; the victim at once of tyr: Mny OF farce ; the last 
forlorn outpost in the war of Mind against Matter.” Literary men do 
not partake of nectar and ambrosia, nor tread upon a carpet of roses. 
Some are consumed by the ardor of their own genius, betore their 
tasks are finished, and when their minds are expanding with strength 
and beauty. ‘Tasso languished in a madiman’s cell a victim to the 
terrors of his imagination; Cowper was crazed and stricken down 
by grim melancholy ; Byron, with his brain tortured into a state of 
feverish excitement by the slanders of the reviewers, lived estranged 
from his country, his passions changed into a fountain of bitterness, 
and all the nobler feelings of his nature converted into misanthropy 
and hate. Chatterton, too, ‘the marvelous boy,’ chilled by neglect, 
bade adieu to toil, penury, and want, and turning away from the world, 
sought repose in death; and, as Coleridge says: 


* Spenser, gentlest bard divine, 
Beneath chill Disappomtiment’s shade, 
His weary limbs in lonely anguish laid. 


* Tickler. Leare not a single curse for all the criticism that was ever canted or 
decanted or recanted, Neither does the world. ‘The world tikes a poet as it finds 
him, and seats him accordingly above or below the salt. ‘The world is as obstinate 
as a million of mules, and will not turn its head on one side or another for all the 
shouting of the critical population that was ever shouted. Well then—appeal to 
posterity and be hanged to you—and posterity will affirm the judgment with costs — 
Noctes Ambrosianae. 
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And o'er her darling dead, 

Pity, hopeless, hung her head, 
While, ‘mid the pelting of that merciless storm,’ 
Sunk to the cold earth, Otway's fumished form.” 


Milton was harassed by a miserable life. Sick, blind, and persecuted, 
amony dangers and troubles, and cheered only by the music of his 
thoughts, the old man struggled on, and sung his immortal song. Did 
Homer live in luxury? Poor and a wanderer, with clouds and darkness 
around him, he contended in wild warfare for the “ Amreeta-cup of 
immortality.” Like a stray leaf from some distant clime, his name has 
floated down to our day, while multitudes of the great and noble are 
forgotten. ‘This was his exceeding great reward. And for this it Is, 
that authors have made literature their profession, exchanging the palace 
for the dungeon, ease and enjoyment forthe stake and the torture, luxu- 
ry and pleasure for hunger and nakedness. ‘They labored from no 
sordid motive. ‘They wrote not merely for their own age, but for pos- 
terity. ‘Their words were to go forth and find a resting place in the 
hearts of men of all time. ‘They were to speak, and a mighty audience 
would listen. ‘Their voices were to have a wider and deeper influence 
than that of the greatest orator that ever woke the drowsy echves of a 
legislative hall by his eloquence. 

Such thoughts ever have been and ever will be sufficient to induce 
the man of genius to embrace the uncertain fortunes of an author's life, 
even when scarcely able to wring from his hoarded means the pittance 
necessary to give him life and strength. We often hear it said, that 
genius will remain unknown to fame, ‘ mute and inglorious,’ unless some 
favorable opportunity shall offer for its development. But there is 
reason to doubt the truth of this observation. Its restless powers 
are not so easily kept in obscurity, ‘They often flash out in spite 
of all opposition. Burns was a mere farmer's boy, and dwelt amid the 
rugged hills of Scotland, yet he has sent forth his little snatches of 
song, “ dew-drops of celestial melody,” and shown that he possessed 
a high order of poetic genius. This remark to be sure does not agree 
with the beautiful lines of Wordsworth’s, often quoted, and which, in 
conclusion, | will quote again : 


“, many are the noble souls that are sown 
By Nature ; men endowed with highest gifts, 
The vision sent, the faculty divine, 
Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse. 
Not having e’er, as life advanced, been led 
Ry circumstance to take unto the height 
The measure of themselves, these favored beings, 
All but a scattered few, live out their time, 
Husbanding that which they possess within, 
And go to the grave unthought of. Strongest minds 
Are often those of whom the noisy world 
Hears least.” 
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THAT GOLDEN TIME—IT COMETH NOT AGAIN. 


© Think oft, ye brethren, 
Think of the gladness of our youthful prime, 
It cometh not again—that golden time.” 


Commen’s Book. 


Tuar golden time! 


When elildhood’s happy dream 
Of lite’s existence bathing every part 

In rainbow hues, burst like a joyous gleam 
Of Apml sunshine on the enraptur'd heart ; 

When golden clouds, gay birds, and blooming flowers, 
All earth below, the braght blue sky above, 

A magic charm lent to the passing hours, 


And filled the soul with oe lady of love. 
O%t think, ye brethren, that glad season o'er, 
It cometh to the care-worn heart no more. 


But brighter far, days of our youthful prime ! 
In glorious visions speaking to the eye ; 
The spirit-dream of early love, the tine 
OF glowing hopes, and aspirations high. 
© how the bounding spirit long’d to break 
The galling chains whieh fettered it to earth, 
In upward flight its eagle pinions shake, 
And solve the mystery of its heavenly birth! 
"These visions come not now. Yet, brethren, still 
Their mentnes in our * heart of hearts’ shall be 
Enshrined forever, and shall often thrill 
The soul with pure and holy cestasy. 
Think of the gladness of our youthful prime, 
It cometh not again—that golden tune. 


MNEMEANA. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—A few evenings ago, T sat by my window, and 
read ‘The Pleasures of Memory’ till the daylight faded so that I could 
no longer discern the words. | closed the book with a sigh, laid it on 
the table, and returned to my seat, to meditate upon what | had been 
perusing ; and from thinking of the poetry, | very naturally fell to 
dreaming over my own recollections and observations. As the smoke 
from my pipe curled around my head, old familiar faces peered at me 
through it, and almost forgotten scenes and adventures came back 
again, even as | had once known them. I could see a little vil- 
lage with its white houses, the brook that watered its meadows, the 
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green hills and the forests, and then forms well-known, aye, and well- 
beloved too, appeared, and then—my pipe went out. My reverie was 
ended, but I sat still and planned a scheme. I determined to write an 
article for the Yale Literary Magazine! I had never dreamed of such 
a thing before, and some difficulty might have been apprehended in the 
collecting of materials ; but [| found in the reveries, in which | am wont 
to indulge, an inexhaustible mine of—nonsense, perhaps. It was ne- 
cessary to choose a title, and after alternately selecting and rejecting 
some hundreds, [ pitched upon MNemeana, as best conveying the idea 
of my intentions to the mind of the reader.® 

I hiave been, and now am, both by inclination and practice, a man of 
sloth—one of that class of individuals, who prefer sitting sull and ga- 
zing desperately at nothing, to any other earthly enjoyment. My 
teachers used to tell me that | should always be a “ mere blot upon 
the surface of creation.” Books in general are to me a bore ; I read 
the Pleasures of Memory, because a dear friend gave it to me, and I 
feel a sort of obligation to do so; but as for the empire of letters, [ 
would not give a farthing to be monarch of the whole; your book- 
learned men are often terrible pedants. ‘True, | have read a little here 
and there, but it has been at random, as the whim of the moment 
prompted me to open a volume, hurry through a dozen lines, and throw 
it down again. Anything connected in the way of reading, irks me. 
I could never have the patience to peruse five piges of the most inter- 
esting novel under the sun; and as for poetry or history, | know as 
little of them as of the climate of the moon. Short extracts please me ; 
passages of Jean Paul aflord some amusement; the beauties of Shak- 
speare are agreeable , but dictionaries are my favorite works, and I 
consider Johnson and Webster my greatest benefactors. 

You ask me—llow then can you sit down before a foolscap sheet, 
with the faintest expectations of ever writing a page of it?) Why, my 
Editors, have no such expectation but | am becoming ashamed 
of sheer do-nothingness, and shall hereafter note down some of the 
more remarkable ideas which cross my mind, during my fits of reverie ; 
and if | ever get enough, ask some kind friend to copy them out, and 
send the sheets to your Magazine. Perhaps you consider this rather 
hazardous business, as there may be some doubt of their gaining ad- 
mission to your pages. Well, | don’t care a straw whether they gain 
admission or not: / shall not suffer by it; your readers may. You 
think me egotistical: No! 1 am only an ignoramus, Everybody has 
his own portion of egotism, and takes more interest in himself than in 
any other being. Just so with me ; 

Shooting is rare sport, and, as somebody says, ‘1 think myself con- 
siderable shakes of a shot.’ [| remember distinctly the first all-day’s 
excursion that | ever took. TI was a mere boy, my gun, an old single- 
barreled fowling-piece, my dog a favorite Newfoundland, that was about 
as well acquainted with the science of sporting as with logic, and 


* pynpn, Memory. 
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might have mistaken a partridge for a peacock, I arose at daylight, 
and started for the distant pine woods. The frost was white upon the 
grass and the fences, and, at every step [ took, crackled like dry leaves 
under my feet. ‘Triton, my dog, ‘le: ped and whined, and toss “dl eve ry 
loose object into the air, in very inte nsity of mirthfulness. In some- 
what less than an hour, | had reached the summit of a high hill, some 
miles to the west of my home, and there | stopped for a few moments 
to rest and to look back. Heavens and earth, what a prospect ! 
mediately below me, and far, far on to the eastward, the valleys are 
filled with the thick night-mists, which, in the distance, resemble a 
mighty lake. But the tops of the hills, rocky, woody, or covered with 
green verdure, rise above the surface of the seeming waters, and the 
wide expanse appears studded with innumerable fairy islands, And 
yonder, see, the square tower of the church and the tapering spire of 
the me etineheune are also visible, and the golden dawn bathes the 
whole in a splendor more than ¢ arthly ! ‘The glorious lustre of that 
eastern sky tells us that Phabus himself is coming to view the scene ; 
and already the mountain on our right has its summit gilded with his 
earliest rays. But why this commotion in the vapory sea below us ? 
It heaves and rolls as if a mighty wind were stirring its very depths, 
and yet not a breath rustles the forest leaf by our side. Again, vast 
chasms seem opening ; and now, as the sun rises in full glory over the 
horizon, behold! how the huge wreaths twist, and roll, and writhe up- 
ward toward the hill-tops ; the valleys are empty ; we can see no more, 
for the mists are upon us and around us, vet but for a moment ; they 
are gone, and lo! yonder is the smiling village ; the me niows. the 
corn-fields, the swamps, the brooks—all visible in the sunlight, and 
there, slowly disappearing, are a few fleecy clouds! Ilas not the 
scene its moral ? 

1} turned and resumed my journey. Over hills, through woods and 
valleys, and across many a purling brook, | went ; but not a bird was 
to be found. ‘The sun rose higher and higher, and its) heat grew al- 
most intense, as, weary and perspiring at every pore, 1 pursued my 
unprofitable course. | reache d, at leneth, a eTOVe ot pine -trees, and, 
penetrating the cool retreat, nage upon the — A shight 
breeze had sprung up, and it playe “l across my forehead, soft as the 
breath of affection. And strangely it sounded theoush the dark 
branches above! Low and mournfully—no, not mourntully, but with a 
kind of sweet, melancholy, gentle noise—the pine forest — to that 
autumn wind. As 1 laid my head almost to the earth, and looked out 
upon the thick shade, I could see the yellow leaves of the oak, the 
chesnut, and the elm, falling incessantly, and | thought that the ever- 
greens were grieving because a few more frosts and storms would leave 
them alone in their dark foliage. Hark! how they blend together— 
the airy monotones, the murmur of a rivulet in the woods, the tapping 
ola solitary woodpecker in the distance, and the far, far-off cooing of 
the wild-dove. And then, forms wildly beautiful seemed to flit before 
me—the scenery around faded from my sight—there was a noise like 
the rustling of spirits’ pinions, and—I slept. 
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—— | had wings. Up, up, toward the blue sky I flew, and away 
through the boundless realms of air. I felt an indefinable sensa- 
tion of liberty—of perfect freedom. | looked down : how contempti- 
ble the earth '——a great, clumsy, rough lump of dirt, with here and 
there a shining spot upon it, which served to heighten the ugliness of 
the rest. | lowered my flight, and drew nearer. Now, mountains and 
cities began to appear, and | could distinguish the roar of the ocean ; 
still lower, and the forms of meu were visible. Tlo! yonder is a bat- 
tle-field, and upon it, little, tiny specks are rushing to and fro, anda 
faint vapor overshadows the whoele—-the smoke of gunpowder, no 
doubt—and cannons are roaring there, and soldiers shouting, shriek- 
ing, and moaning ; but hither the sounds come not, and you only dis- 
cern a strip of earth, a mist, and a dark spot, which is armies, 
Is it Arbela, Pharsalia, or Waterloo?) Bah! it may be either or all, 
we care not. Back again, ad astra. Zounds! rather cool up here— 
absolutely freezing. ‘The middle of an ieehberg would be a luxury just 
now ; really, | am getting funtish ; my wings refuse to move ; horror! 
am falling —down—down—right into the Arctic ocean. 


‘ 

What a sneeze! Well, thank Heaven, | am awake and alive, in- 
stead of being drowned under the Polar circle. Blow—howl—roar— 
a regular autumnal storin is rising. Tlalf the sky already is covered 
with the wintry-looking clouds, and the air seems alive with yellow 
leaves which the wind las detached trom their trail stems, and is seat- 
tering abroad in all directions. But hark ! these old pines; the gentle 
sighing has ceased, and the dark branches are tossing and creaking 
and groaning in anticipation of the coming tempest. .\ pause—then a 
low murmur, growing louder and louder, ull it becomes a perfect roar. 
I feel the spirit of mad, old Lear :— 

* Blow, winds, and crack your checks! rage ! blow !” 

Out from the shelter into the open air: yonder, fly a number of caw- 
ing crows. flow the storm carries them up, down, and away, shriek- 
ing and calling to each other; the tempest-demons ! 

Plash! a huge drop of rain, cold as ice, on my forehead—three miles 
from home—ceatch me falling asleep again in the woods! ‘Triton, you 
have a most disconsolate look ; but cheer up, dog! And now for the 
seven-league boots, and we'll soon be sale at the supper-table. 1 got 
home, wet to the skin, and with an incipient cold, that tormented me 
for a month. 


1 remember her when she was but twelve years old. At that early 
age she was very beautiful, and as gentle and affectionate as her own 
pet dove. She seemed to live in an atmosphere of kindly feeling ; her 
sympathies extended to every thing around , she loved her parents and 
her friends with an intensity and depth which few could penetrate ; but 
she loved the brute creation about her also, and the birds, the trees, and 
the flowers, and she would talk to them as if she thought they could 
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understand her, She used sometimes to sit on a greensward bank, by 
the side of her father’s house, with a heap of spring-tlowers in her lap, 
and look them over and arrange them, all the while singing in a low, 
sweet tone, Which made the listener stop and think of other worlds than 
this. When | saw her thus, | could have fallen down and worshiped 
her, for she appeared to me no less than an angel from heaven. And 
wondertul, indeed, for one so young, was her knowledge of books. No 
one could tell what it was that first excited in her mind the love of read- 
ing, but so it was, and often would she sit apart from her play-mates, 
with no other companion than a volume of poems, or perchance some 
well-known history of ancient or feudal times. Yet she was never 
morose or ill-tempered, and when engaged in childish sports with those 
of her own age, she was the gayest of the gay. Neither did she neg- 
lect her household duties, for her parents were poor ; but her mother 
blessed her, because she was ever ready to leave her lowers, her com- 
panions, and even her books, to assist in domestic occupations, 

Years rolled on, and her nineteenth summer came. She was be- 
trothed to a young man of her own village—-om apparently every way 
worthy of her, with a noble face and figure, and a naturally powerful 
mind, cultivated by a liberal education, And she loved him. Oh! 
none can guess the full intensity of that love; it was her all in all, her 
lite, her very being. ‘They were married. A twelve-month past away, 
and the young lover had become a cold and careless husband.  Yetshe 
bore it well, not a murmur escaped her lips, and none but those who 
marked her sunken cheek and swollen eyes, dreamed of any thing 
wrong. Afterward came vice and open ill-treatment—sull the young 
wile complained not, and to Aun her face ever wore the same sweet 
smule, though she knew but too well that her heart was breaking. 

At last he came home, half intoxicated, and brought into ter pre- 
sence a strange woman, his companion in sin. It was too much tor 
human nature to bear. ‘The injured, slighted wife, arose and with tear- 
less eve, but a face white as death, and quivering lips, slowly prepared 
to depart fromthe mansion. “ Where are you gomg '” said he, roughly. 
“ Home !” was the faint, but firm reply.“ No, by ——!" he exclaimed, 
seizing her arm. She shrunk back instinetively, a low moan escaped 
her hps, and she fell dead at his feet! 

Reader! compare not this fragment with the tales. of fiction some- 
What similar, perhaps, that you may have seen, for THts ts TRUE, 


A scene from my window, taken as exactly as thy descriptive powers : 
will permit. Immediately opposite, a store; no sign out, but a tub of 
quinces, a pile of grindstones, and a fat man with a red nose standing 
before. ‘That man is a perfect torment to me I spring from my bed 
in the morning, rush to the window, and there he stands, Ins nose all 
a-glow, his hands in his pockets, and himself gazing around with an air 
of self-complacent abstraction, which tells as plain as dayhght, of bank 
stock and real estate. After dinner he is there again, a cigar in his 
mouth, but otherwise just as before, and now and then nodding tamil- 
iarly to some passing acquaintance. Now of all things | detest a 
VOL. Ix. 6 
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cigar. | try to smoke one, but it excoriates my lips, burns my tongue, 
sets my eyes a-runoing and my nose a-tingling, and ends in making 
me sick. Why cannot people use pipes ’ Clay isn’t juiey—the fra- 
grant vapory cools, and when puffed from the mouth curls about the head 
in such magnificent snowy and violet wreaths. But to my description. 
I live on a corner, and as | look out, I see three different roads branch- 
ing off into the country. Afar in the distance are the blue mountains, 
no, not blue, for the autumnal frosts have fallen upon them, and they 
are as many-hued as the rainbow. Nearer, white houses, trees, a 
liberty pole, and immediately betore me, in the widening street, horses, 
oxen, coal carts, lumber wagons, merchants, farmers, mechanics, dogs. 
But softly, who is this coming along the opposite sidewalk?) A Fresn- 
MAN. Mark him well, that dress, it was the chef d’auvre of the vil- 
lage tailor, and his fond father intended it only for Sunday wear, but 
the student hath got into a new world now, and already doth that coat 
exhibit marks of every-day use. Four years of college life before 
him, and O' how long, how insupportably long do they seem in the 
prospect. But there are high thoughts in that young breast; though 
perhaps the bashful tyro would hardly acknowledge them even to his 
own soul. A long life, health, a happy family circle, reputation, fame ! 
all these gleam before him, sometimes in the daily walk, but most often 
in the silent, solitary hours of night. May his most ardent wishes be 
gratified! yet let him not forget that the brightest day hath its clouds, 
the clearest fountain is sometimes turbid, the fairest blossom sometimes 
blasted. Let him not trust to the voice that tells him hard study is 
foolishness, for rr 1s Nor; let him not think he can select a better 
path to the temple of knowledge than that which gray-haired expe- 
rience has pointed out, for He caNNor; let him not hope that he will 
enter upon the&duties of life as readily or as easily, even though he 
spend these four years inthe pursuit of the gratifications and pleasures 
of the passing hour, for ue witt Nov. Though we mourn over it never 


so bitterly in after years, the spring-time of youth once gone, is gone 
forever. 
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Wannen’s Geocraruy. A systematic view of Geography ; by Willian Warren. 
Portland, Me., William Hyde. 
‘Tne third edition of this work is upon our table. ‘The author appears to be a man 
desirous of extending the sphere of useful knowledge as much as possible, by render- 
ing access to it so easy that all may enter. Himself a teacher, and of established 
reputation, we might expect that he would be especially qualitied for the task he has 
undertaken. ‘The manner in which he has accomplished this work, proves that he is 
so. ‘The first thing that arrested our attention upon opening the book, was its sum- 
plicity and clearness. ‘The whole is arranged according to a uniform system, which 
renders it plain to the comprehension of the learner, and fixes the lessons in his 
memory. ‘The supertluous matter with which the old books of geography were 
loaded, is cast off entirely in Mr. Warren's work, and the definite facts that are 
really important, are given with accuracy and fidelity. ‘The Atlas contains the latest 
discoveries, and is arranged on a plan, we believe, altogether new. 


It cannot be expected that in our limited space that we can give even a synopsis of 
Mr. Warner's book ; but after having carefully examined it, we would cheerfully 
recommend it to all, to parents, schoolmasters, and children alike. 


Tur Reticious Lrrerary Gem.—The September No. of this Magazine has been 
for some time on our table. It is a union of the “ Gem" and © Lady's Pearl,” and 
appears to be ably conducted. Several of the articles are selected from other penodi- 
cals, and in the selection the author has evinced much diserimination. Tt contains a 
heautitul engraving of the “ Sisters of Bethany.” ‘The work deserves support, and 
we presume it will obtain it, since it numbers among its contributors such writers as 
Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Orne, J. G. Whittier, William B. Tappan, and others of well 
known literary reputation. Its typographical execution is creditable to the publisher. 
It is edited by Rey. C. W. Dennison. (Boston : Joseph HL. Sears, 32 Corntull.) 


The Dartmouth for September, though late, was reecived with pleasure. It has 
entered upon its fifth volume in a new dress, with new type, and contauung, as they 
ussure us, one fifth more matter than any preceding number. We congratulate them 
on its unproved appearance. We are unable to learn their terms ; but surely, what- 
ever it may cost, when such exerlions are made to elevate the character of this organ 
of their literary taste and attainments, there can be no one of their number so pitifully 
mean, as to refuse to give it his earnest and hearty support. 


The Nassau Monthly for September is welcomed. Its character for spirit, onginal- 
ity, and variety, is fully sustained. Since the appearance of the August Number, we 
have regarded it with great affection, and always press it to our editonal heart with 
peculiarly pleasing emotions. Muacte virtute ! 


*," ‘The Ladies’ Companion, Eclectic, and other periodicals, lie on our table, but 
we have no room to notice them in this number. 
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Reaper, didst ever spend a vacation in the City of Elms?) No? Then we do 
assure thee, whether graduate or other, thou art far from having completed thy College 
education. We eare not whether he ean demonstrate a single proposition of his 
Euclid, or retains a mathematical principle in his memory—whether he ean render a 
sentence of Latin or Greek—yet that student has not studied in vain, who can live 
those six mortal weeks in this goodly erty. 

He has the pleasing consciousness in his bosom that he has fulfilled that important 
command of the Apostle, “ Let patience have her perfect work!" He has moreover 
the satisfactory assurance that he ean never die of ennui. 

‘To one who has witnessed the bustle and activity of the city during term time, it is 
almost impossible to convey an adequate idea of its appearance during vacation. 
Indeed, one can hardly persuade himself it is the same place—it seems rather like a 
city of the ‘Tombs. 

‘The sun does indeed rise in the morning, but by no means at the time at which we 
are wont to expect him at that season of the year. Very seldom did we see him up 
before seven or enght, and sometimes it was even ten o'clock in the morning before we 
saw any indications of his appearance. And then, too, in such a dull, plodding 
manner does he pursue his journey through the heavens, dispensing his hght in a 
lifeless, mechanical sort of way, as if grudging you its enjoyment, that you really feel 
it a relief to have him again out of the way, and be left to your own uninterrupted 
knightly pursuits. "The moon, too, it must be confessed, did sometimes shine ; not, 
however, as “gentle Cynthia with radiance serene”—rather with a pale and sickly 
light, such as we might suppose would emanate from a monstrous green cheese revoly- 
ing around our earth. 

And then the magnificent forest trees, which make our city the pride of New 

tngland, the Queen of the Union, seem to have caught the general infection, and wave 
not ther branches nor rustle their leaves at the touch of the summer breezes which 
play listlessly around them, but stand in mournful silence, as if they felt and sympa- 
thized in the general gloom which pervades the face of nature. 

The streets, too—how deserted! how lifeless! ‘The hum of business is hushed—the 
rattle of carmages is heard no more, save now and then some empty hack or dray 
moving lazily along in seareh of employment. Occasionally, perchance, you will see 
some onest country Jonathan, with his wagon full of * Yankee notions,’ which he has 
brought in to * peddle,’ driving through the streets with a vacant, wondering stare, as 
if he had missed the place of his destination, and at night, with downcast, puzzled 
look, plodding homeward with his unsaleable merehandise, his Yankee tact and 
shrewdness for once completely nonplussed. 

We walk down Chapel—* what a change comes over the spirit of our dream !” 
Through ne crowded thoroughfare are we now compelled to thread our way—no 
fambhar faces meet our gaze. Rich silks and broadeloths, gaudy prints, glittering 
jewelry, imposing placards of new books, line the streets as usual, crying, * come 
and buy me.” but in vain—ne purchaser appears. Idle shopmen may be seen peering 
out from behind their counters with curious gaze at the solitary passer-by, or another 
more bold perchance standing in the door, whose earnest, entreating countenance seems 


to ask, “ Shall I have the pleasure of showing you some goods to-day, sir?” ‘The 
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ladies, too, whose attractions give such life and animation to our splendid promenades 
during fine weather in term time, and make our city almost an carthly paradise, are 
seen no more after commencement until the beginning of another term. ‘The Springs, 
Niagara, Nahant, or Rockaway, are enlivened by their smiles and their wit—a far 
more rational and sensible manner of spending their time, than by remaining in the 
city, 
—-— “to blush anseen, 
And waste their sweetness on the desert air.” 


Butewe forget the lonely, Weary hours of the ‘long eSlden? amid the Joyous, 
hearty greetings of returning fnends. Every countenance beams with pleasure—every 
pulse beats high with joy. Even the mighty elms awake from their long slumbers, 
tossing their giant arms to the Autumn winds, as they would weleome with a glorious 
“live thou Hoch!” familiar friends. But hush! even as we speak, a note of serrow 
strikes upon the ear, a chill of sadness comes stealing o'er the heart. Instead of the 
accustomed tones of our College bell, to-day a knell calls us to the house of God; and 
amid the hushed silence of the thronging crowd, a coffin is borne up the Chapel arsle. 
One who but three years since left these honored halls with the most distingunshed 
honors of his Alma Mater, who was yesterday discharging the duties of an officer of 
the Institution, hes there to-day in the cold embrace of death. No questions here do 
we ask, no praises add, while the * heart is throbbing with its untold anguish, for at 
such an hour would Eulogy herself be silent, as she reads upon the coffin lid the name 
of Joun B. Dwiairr. 


‘* Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind's breath, 
And stars to set—bat all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh! Death" 


But to return—for we fear, kind reader, lest we should weary your patience in these 
discursive wanderings ; ‘therefore (as saith the lunb of the law) we will come to the 
point at once, and immediately we will come to the point.’ 

We sat down for a few moments’ gossip with our patrons respecting our—perhaps 
we should say their Magazine—the subject ever uppermost in our thoughts. We greet 
you to-day with the first number of our ninth volume, a new era in our history. We 
confess we feel an honest pride, when we look back upon the past and mark what has 
already been accomplished—when we look forward to the future and realize in faney 
what we have good hopes shall yet be effected. Eight years.through * sunshine and 
through shade, has * Maga’ nobly battled against the waves of contending fortune. 
Sometimes it has for a moment seemed she must strike her colors and go down, but 
ayain she has risen above all opposing obstacles, and to-day whe stands on a firmer 
foundation than at any preceding time. She is fast laying aside the dress and appear- 
ance of childhood And youth, and already assuming an air of matronly grace and 
dignity. Even since the last appeared before you she has added one sixth to her fair 
proportions, whether with a corfesponding increase in excellence and variety @ matter, 
beanty and finish of execution, she will speak for herself. She is now the pioneer in 
College literature, in age and size far in advance of her competitors in’ sister mstitu- 
tions. How she compares with them in literary merit, it becomes not us to judge. 
While we would.not speak of these accidental advantages in a boasting spint, and 


realize it must be to the possession of other qualities that our Magazine derives its 
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claim to be considered first in the field of College literature, we yet feel the responsi- 
bilities these advantages impose on us, to be faithful to our trust. We are aware that 
the Magazine has not at all times, during the last two or three years, especially, 
fulfilled shy expectations of its patrons. According to the old proverb, the best of men 
(and we would also add of Magazines) have their failings: 


—— “quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus.” 


Availing ourselyes of the experience of the past, we confidently hope to remedy some 


“fhults*tp the managemeteund character of the Magamine during the pas} qvo.ar three 


years. At the same time, we confess we do not expect, nor shall we attempt, to please 
all. While we receive with kindness, and weigh with consideration, the suggestions 
of our friends, for the improvement of the Magazine, we shall by no means feel our- 
selves bound to follow their advice, but shall pursue the ‘even tenor of our way,’ in 
such manner as we think most conducive to its best interests. 

And now, Juniors especially, and all whom it may concern, a word in your ear! 
As you will doubtless from time to time appear before your class, as competitors for 
its honors, in the pages of the Magazine, permit us to give you a few hints, which may 
save you a needless waste of time. A solemn conclave of the ‘corps Editorial’ was 
recently held in our sanctum, (to which, by the way, kind reader, we on another oc- 
casion may introduce thee,) at which business of vital importance to the interests of 
humanity, and our Magazine in particular, was discussed. Several members of the 
‘corps’ became highly excited. ‘The most serious consequences seemed about to 
ensue. At length, however, by the most strenuous exertions of the Moderator, order 
was restored, and the following resolutions unanimously passed, and ordered to be 
published, for the benefit of our contributors : 

Whereas, we have learned with unfeigned regret, from various authentic sources, 
the decease of John Milton, Edwin Spenser, Ben Johnson, (otherwise known as 
‘honest Ben,’) and « host of other English worthies, whose names are distinguished 
in the annals of Literature; and whereas, the young and tender minds of our corres- 
pondents have been so deeply affected with this painful dispensation of Providence, 
that they have been able to write of little else during the past few months, thus throw- 
ing a gloom and seriousness over the pages of our Magazine, entirely inconsistent with 
its ongimal design— 

Therefore Resolved, That for any person to bring the remains, character, history, 
or writings of these individuals before the public in the columns vf the Yale Literary 
Magaeine, thus lacerating tag? feelings of a wide circle of friends, be considered an 
act of heinous sacniege, and meet our decided disapprobation. 

Furthermore Regolved, That as the most effectual method of diverting their minds 
from thet hilly ‘alfKNorbing subjects, our correspondents be earnestly recommended 
to employ their talents on lighter and more amusing afcles, og at least those of a more 

ctical mature, “thus tenligening and*rendering more acceptable to our readers the 

res of dhe Maguzine, ahd deriving more real benefit to themselves. 

nen, do you tyke? Such ase the decisions? the Fates, by which we intend 
to abide Ryo you have fair warning. Occasionally a spirited review on some late and 
interesting work, may meet with acceptance, or perchance an essay on some distin- 
guished living individual, provided it be characterized by the power and genius of a 
Macaulay, Carlyle, or North—none other need apply. In accordanee with the above 
resolutions, we return to the authors, without further comment, the essays on “ Burke,” 
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“ Shakspeare,” (ye gods! only think of a criticiem on Shakespeare.) and “ Shelley ;” 
some of which, we are happy to remark, indicate talents, which, had they been em- 
ployed on other subjects, would have at once obtained them a place in our Magazine. 
One word about poetry. We judge from communications we have received, that 
some persons supposed an hour's leisure in throwing together rhymes at random, 
would gain them a hearing in our columns. We beg leave to suggest to these aspiring 
geniuses, the propnety of selecting some more suitable channel through which to ac- 
quire an ‘immortality of fame,’ than the pages of our humble periodical. ‘The Demo- 
cratic Review, New Englander, or Knickerbocker, will bring them at once more fully 
into the notice of the public, at whose discriminating tribunal they will doubtless re- 
ecive the reward due their merit. Some of our poetic communications, which bear 
the impress of genius and labor, we receive with pleasure; with others of a contrary 
deseription, we sometimes lose all patience. But more of this anon, while we have a 
word with 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


The author of the lines to “ M. A. R.” is informed, that, according to his request, 
we shall not notice his communication. 


The * Dithyrambic from Schiller” is respectfully declined. 


We have received « poetical communication of some three pages of foolscap, with 
notes, entitled, 
“ Bot, 
* A steed right valiant he.’ 
Obiit Kalendis Aprilis MDCCCXLI, TX.” 


This is one of the most remarkable poctical productions we have perused in a long 
time. Combining the highest flights of the imagination, and the most pathetic ap- 
peals to the tender feelings, with beauty of expression, and justness of sentiment, it 
possesses all the elements of true poetry. As an instance, we select at random a 
single stanza, in the first line of which is forcibly portrayed the author's just taste and 
nice observation of the works of nature; in the next, he settles an important point 
in moral philosophy, which Paley has not treated of ; and finally, in the remainder, 
displays a heart keenly alive to the interests of the brute creation and suflenng hu- 
manity. 


* A long tail to a horse is a beautiful item— 
Tis a sin to dock a nag's tail off short like a rabbit ; 
For this is his only defense when flies bite him, 
And without it in dogdays he runs the risk of going rabbid " 


One more stanza, showing his unrivaled powers of description : 


“In taking bis meals Bob was not over nice— 
W ith few prolegomena he into them dives, 
Corn, hay, and oats, disappeared in a trice, 
In a way that would quite have astonished the natives." 


Accent on the last syllablg, if you please! There's poetry for you with a ven- 


geance. 


The author of “ The Maniac’s Monody” fairly out-Russells Russell, the king of 
mad poetry. A regard to the dangerous consequences that might ensue to some of 


be 
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| our readers, of sensitive nerves, alone prevents us from giving the poem entire. 


venture to present one or two exquisitely touching stanzas. 


" My hopes all fled like spectres wan, 
And oft there heaved the deep drawn sigh, 
And then a bright glance in 
Did scortch whate'er it looked upon ; 
And strangers oft, with visage sad, 
Enquired, and heard Poor Kate is mad!" 


“See there stands 
The traitor that with serpent art 
Beguiled me of ny spotless heart, 

And crushed it in his ruthless hands.” 


We 


This reminds us of a striking couplet by a young tradesman, alluded to by Cole- 


ridge, in his Bioyraphia Literara: 


No more will Lendure love's pleasing pain, 
Or round my heart's leg bind his galling chain.” 


To which some one has added, in pencil marks, “ Go it"! So mote it be. 


PALL 


One condition on which this sum is presented, is the following : 


and shall then be preserved among the papers of the College.” 


*.* We observe a donation of one thousand dollars has been made to Yale College, 
by Isaac H. ‘Townsend, the interests and profits of which are to be paid in’ premiums 
for English composition. A more noble object for such a muniticent present could not 
have been devised, and we anticipate the most beneficial results from the measure. 


* The said Corporation (‘The President and Fellows of Yale College in New Haven] 
shall annually pay out the interests and profits of the loans aforesaid in five (5) pre- 
miums of twelve dollars (12) cach, to the authors in the Senior Class of the best 
original Compositions in the English language. The subjects for said compositions 
shall be proposed from time to time soon after the beginning of each academical year ; 
and all the members of the Senior Class in said College for the time being shall have 
liberty to write for the premiums. ‘The subjects shall be selected by the Faculty of 
the College ; unless in any year or years the Faculty shall consider it expedient to 
refer to each student the selection of his own subject. ‘The premiums shall be awarded 
by the Faculty, or by a committee designated by the Faculty for the purpose. 
discrimination shall be made among the compositions to which premiums shall be 
awarded. All compositions receiving premiums shall be read in public at a meeting 
of the members of the College, and as far as practicable by their respective authors ; 


No 


| Several volumes of back numbers of the Yale Literary on hand, which will be dis- 
posed of on the most reasonable terms. ; 
Communications for te next number mustybe handed in immediately. 
+] 
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Once more : 

| 


